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An Idyll of the Hills 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


I stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 

And woods were brightened, and soft gales 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 


N the hills I am forgetful of all 

¥4| else save the presence of a won- 

/ derful poesy. In their midst there 

| seems tenderly enfolded so much 

of Nature’s mystery—so many 

of her secrets are suggested, if not revealed. 

They are tenanted with a magic that beauti- 

fully freshens our enthusiasm and quickens 
our imagination in a way that is delightful. 

The hills are concerned with beauty, and 
beauty only; they are rich with the purest 
charm of Nature, which perhaps seems more 
clearly expressed because of its inspiring 
variety. They impress us with their delectable 
grace of curves against the sky, and the soft 
contours of the earth rising and falling every- 
where; with the wonderful sense of balance 
and stability from every viewpoint; and we 
know instinctively that here is the complete 
measure of Nature’s spirit. 

Filled, too, are they with Nature’s energy 
—with a delightful feeling of life and move- 
ment, and yet the gentler signs of her most 
tender moods are felt at the same time. The 
forest groups, the bushy side hills, the broad, 
open spaces, and the distant vistas are filled 
with palpitating color, which, with the charm- 
ing illusions of atmosphere, complete a love- 
liness peculiar to these rolling uplands. 


Tue Op Hirt Roap 


If it is true that sometimes a bit of human 
interest amplifies Nature’s charm, we find it 
in the old road that leads into the maze of the 
hills. What a joy it is to step into its soft 
way and walk under trees; to tramp over 
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knolls and hollows, across long spaces of old 
gray-green fields; to wander on and cross 
little streamlets on old, rough bridges, and 
follow its winding course as it leads us ever 
further into the hills! 

The old road partakes so much of Nature’s 
unaffectedness that we hardly think of it as 
artificial; it seems to fit into the hills as if 
it were part of the whole. Its presence does 
not mar in any way our sense of complete- 
ness—indeed, it stands forth and delights 
our eye and heart with a touch of welcome. 

It is invariably a road that winds past 
woodlands, into whose tempting interiors we 
look with loving desire; it is a road that leads 
along beside fields as rugged as the hills they 
are a part of; it entices us through swampy 
spots and among old brown rocks, never stop- 
ping until we have reached the very top of 
the hill world. 

Seen under great sweeping skies, the old 
road is a bit of primitive simplicity, while 
crowded in among old pines it is a guide of 
brown earth. But in the forest depths or at 
the brook crossing, it has a wonderful sense 
of nearness and becomes a companion whose 
voice we hear in the rumbling old boards of 
the bridge. In other places, it runs bold and 
free, entering into the spirit of the uplands 
and infused with their delicate harmonies of 
color, light, and shade. Again it seems to echo 
the tender modulations of sound in the throb- 
bing winds that linger in its curves and 
corners. 

But the road is not the only joy in the 
hills that brings into them a human touch; 
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THE OLD HILL ROAD 


its little brother, the footpath, has a fascina- 
tion all its own, and occasionally its power 
of attraction is greater. 


Tue Foorratu 

What a power of appeal there is in a foot- 
path in the hills! It makes you sensitive to 
the beauty Nature is showing you along its 
way. You love to be led by it as it follows 
the earth’s graceful curves, and you seem to 
know instinctively its very turnings before 
they are reached. You follow it through the 
new-leaved woods of spring, amid the color- 
ful bloom of summer, and as it leads you 
to the lovely vistas of autumn. 

A footpath in the hills, worn by many feet 
into the soft turf, always seems to be as you 
would have made it yourself, it fits so per- 
fectly; every stage of your walk is influenced 
by it, and it helps to keep the balance so 
essential when you are so nearly surfeited 
with Nature’s charms. You have no desire 
to know who or what made this path—you 
only wish to feel that anything so perfectly 
related to the landscape was always here. 

The footpath, like the road, seems to be 
closer to our affections in some places than 
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in others. If we are following it as it skirts 
the brook, it seems less inanimate than in the 
open wasteland; it is more nearly our com- 
rade in the green arcade of the woodland, 
more like a loving friend in the lonesome 
cedar swamp; and among the grim, dark 
hemlocks, it offers its faithful protection and 
warms our heart with a sense of security 
that was not felt in the wind-swept hilltops. 
Its fascination is more firmly entwined 
about our heart than that of the road; it 
appears to be harder to dissociate it from its 
natural surroundings; it rubs shoulders with 
us and takes us where the road cannot. Wan- 
dering along its quiet way is one of the 
restful delights of the outdoors; it is one of 
the pleasures we eagerly anticipate and 
which we look back to again and again. 


Tue Patutess Hits 


Much as we may love the road and the 
path, if we wish to fall completely under 
the spell of the hills’ enchantment, we must 
leave them and strike off across the rough 
fields, make our own path, and perhaps pur- 
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sue a way where no one has been before us. 
Almost at once we shall note a special sig- 
nificance in the landscape: the brown grass 
close to the old gray rocks will have a wilder 
glow, the low shrubbery gleam with a dif- 
ferent light, and we shall linger by even the 
little rills that are the accumulated rainfall 
and which soon blend into the earth again; in 
fact, numberless features that we may have 





slopes with full understanding and apprecia- 
tion of our relation to Nature if anything 
artificial is present. 

In these secret places where Nature seems 
to hide herself, she makes no roads or paths 
and resents the interference of man with her 
beauty. Her harmonies are not to be dis- 
turbed safely, and she tells us plainly that 
if our communion with her is to be real our 





IN THE HILL COUNTRY 


thought insignificant will be seen in their 
true relation to Nature’s design. 


In the rough hills, away from all evidences 
of humanity, there is nothing to divert your 
attention; you are alone with Nature, and 
your thoughts are concerned with nothing 
else. Everything about you is in its right at- 
mosphere, you see all things with the right 
sentiment, and you have the feeling that this 
heavenly freshness alone can give you. 

Perhaps the human element of the path 
or the road is not an intrusion, but to some 
extent it distorts your vision. We cannot look 
up to the changeful sky, or off across the 
grassy glades, nor can we climb the upland 
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emotions must not be stifled in the least 
degree. 

In the depths of the woods and along the 
roughest hillsides, following the brooks where 
they wind through the marshlands, looking 
into all of the out-of-the-way places, we 
seek out those charms that are hidden to the 
walkers of the roads and paths. We find a 
revelation of the delights of Nature that are 
not seen; yes, more than the visible beauty 
of Nature is permitted us, the source of which 
is inexhaustible. 

There are days when we shall choose the 
easier and more common ways to reach Na- 
ture and roam over the roads and paths; 
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other days when we shall not be satisfied 
with anything less than the fire which is 
kindled in our heart in her innermost sanc- 
tuaries. In these latter days we shall linger 
in quiet places; we shall make an intimate 
companion of the brook with its tranquil and 
gliding flow; we shall rest among pine-groves, 
remembering the words of that gifted Nature- 
lover, Bradford Torrey: “The voice of eter- 
nity is speaking in the pine leaves; your own 
identity slips away from you as you listen.” 








all 


of joy that seems suspended in the air- 
these things descend upon us in the hills. 
THE VALLEY 

Somewhere in the hills is the valley, and 
deep in its green hollow lies more of the 
mysterious charm we have found in the high- 
lands. In its lap, nestled close, is the silver 
stream we have glimpsed so often from the 
hilltops. 

It is a lovely gorge, and we are charmed 





THE WATERFALL IN THE VALLEY 


The poetry of their murmuring whisper 
crowds the material world from our hearts, 
and Nature’s impelling force fills them with 
wonder ard yearning. 

The mystic poetry of the hills, those lands 
of undulating masses of beauty, is registered 
upon our hearts in every faintest experience. 
We may take the road, the path, or plunge 
into the fascinating solitudes away from 
either—it matters not; we cannot escape it. 
The poetry of the winds that rustle in the 
grass; the enchantment of the mist that en- 
shrouds the distance; the evanescent spirit 
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at once by the beauty and stately magic of 
great trees so near us; by the rich loveliness 
of varied evergreens, and by the quiet restful- 
ness that reposes in calm, clear water. 

The valley is a place of alluring harmonies ; 
whether it be just a narrow defile in the hills 
or broadened so much as to crowd them back, 
under its seductive influence outside distrac- 
tions are forgotten and only delicate under- 
currents of tenderness remain. 

Many people have a great admiration for 
Nature; but do they ever see the elusive glow 
of loveliness that fills the heart of the real 
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THE SILVER STREAM 


lover? Ah, no, her inner, invisible charms 
mean nothing to them, and, while they enjoy 
being out-of-doors, the depth of her beauty 
—her real meaning—is missed. They do not 
realise that emotion plays the major part. 

To them the brook in the hills is nothing 
more than a stream of water running between 
fine trees. There is no music to them in its 
chatter as it flows over its bed of stones; it 
does not reveal itself as a companion at the 
old bridge lying so lazily over its waters; 
and they are not thrilled by its beautiful 
sweep of line and its alluring sense of motion. 
Its guardian trees, with their contrasting 
shadows, do not seem to be dressed in ex- 
plumage, and the little surprises 
Nature has for u: at every hand are lost to 
them. The intimate secrets of the hills are 
never whispered to them by the wind’s mys- 
terious voices; in a word, they have not the 
intensified vision of the poet, and Nature to 
them is not a realm of fancy. 

The real Nature-lover, on the other hand, 
whose soul thrills with the poetry of the 
earth, has the power to see that which is 
hidden from the masses; a web of magic has 
been spun over his vision, making it sympa- 
thetic and comprehensive. 


quisite 
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There is ample opportunity in the valley 
to meet Nature in all the refinement of per- 
fection that we have learned to expect, and 
the mood that was upon us in the hills is 
the same in these depths between them. Here 
is the road and the path, the stream and 
woodland groups, and here, too, is the wild 
way which the road and path do not traverse. 

At the foot of the hills in the valley, the 
lovely woods are dark and deep, and, as the 
rushing wind lifts the leaves, we can look 
far down the aisles along the forest floor to a 
bit of light in the distance. Such groups of 
idyllic woodland are strewn about on the 
shoulders of the hills to the very top of the 
ridge, and we cannot measure the joy we feel 
in their presence any more than we can check 
its coming to us. 


Tue Sitver STREAM 


Not the least of the beauty which fills our 
eyes in the valley is the silver stream that 
lies so lovingly in her lap; we see it sometimes 
out in the open, we come upon it under a sea 
of greenery, or we find it settled down among 
old cedars as it deftly strews its charm along 
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THROUGH THE HILLS AT SUNSET 


the valley’s way. Through all the sweet val- 
ley land it winds its way, and perhaps of 
all else in the hill land it shows me best 
that in my heart is the essence of this charm. 
It shows me that I love to wander up the 
hills and over the knolls, in the glens and 
through the shady alleys of the woods, to 
follow close by the side of the river, watching 
its white water leap with eagerness, because 
their secret beauty has possessed my soul 
with its deep mystery. 

The valley home of the silver stream is a 
land of enchanted beauty, indeed; it is a 
treasure from the hills where it quivered 
and fluttered among the rocks and mossy 
stones until it gained the valley and became 
the river we love. 

Where it lies in brooding pools in the 
marshy places, it seems striving to tell us 
of its affection for the valley to whose bosom 
it so closely clings; where it creeps past in 
little whispering ripples, it seems a poem 
from the earth’s pure springs of beauty; and 
where its foam and spray strike the dark, 
scarred boulders, it seems more than ever 
alive. 

We love its every curve, its swift waters 
and rapids, its still waters, its wide shallows, 
and the darkness of its narrow, deep stretches. 
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We love its bold, free dash over the cliff at 
the falls, when its white body seems to leap 
into space. Here at the waterfall, with this 
fresh inspiration, its vibrant beauty strikes 
a new note; Nature is seen in a different mood; 
the river which slumbered so peacefully under 
the cedars has become a thing of life. All 
the joy we felt in the hills and valley comes 
back with an intensified significance, and the 
beauty of the scene is one of the most treas- 
ured charms of the whole. 

As we review our trips to Nature, it is 
seen, however, that in no one spot lies the 
expression of her deeper beauties; our moods 
vary so much that we are stirred in one way 
today and in another tomorrow. But it seems 
to me that, in the country I have written of, 
there is revealed so large a measure of her 
attraction, that we can, with certainty, find 
the strain of poetry appealing to our mood. 

In any event, however, we must keep in 
mind the fact that our love of Nature is 
enveloped in the mystery of which we are 
afforded no glimpse except through our emo- 
tions; Nature makes no appeal to us in any 
other way. “There is just as much beauty 
visible to us in the landscape as we are 
prepared to appreciate—not a grain more”, 
says Thoreau. 
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Therefore we must beware of making a 
deliberate search for beauty; we must pre- 
pare our minds and hearts to see beauty on 
every hand. No matter where we live, there 
is always the sky, a bit of the earth, a glimpse 
of the distance, the green grass and flowers, 
and if nothing else, there is, as “Jasper” 
said, “the wind on the heath, brother”. 


[ We believe that the following lines seem 
to carry on Mr. Hodges’ thought.—Eprror. | 

Ideals are like stars; you will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands, but like 
the seafaring man on the desert of waters, 
you choose them as your guides, and, follow- 
ing them, you reach your destiny. 

Cari Scuurz. 





Back-Yard Nature Studies 


BEATRICE B. BELL 






an strange out-of-the-way places 

wai are found some of the wonders 
CANES of the world. Man has got into 
ere the habit of thinking that the 
Pwtees) things of greatest interest and 
most beauty are far away, and, therefore, 
to the majority of people, inaccessible. The 
novelty of any scene wears off after looking 
at it 365 days a year for a number of years 
with the same pair of eyes. Those who can 
travel and enjoy the distant wonders of the 
world should by all means do so and bring 


back their own impressions for the rest of 
us to marvel at. But the ordinary mortal is 
chained to his hearthstone, and, in order to 
change its monotony, he will have to cul- 
tivate a new pair of eyes to get a different 
slant on its worn edges; or, perhaps, it 
would be a good idea to turn it over and 
see what is under it. A true explorer will 
always discover something. If the something 
is not of interest, he may ignore it and look 
farther. There is joy in the search. Still, 
that something which does not appear to be 
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WAITING FOR BREAKFAST 


much may have possibilities. Science has 
found much of value in common things, even 
in ugly things. 

I wonder how many of you photographers 
have looked into your back yards for photo- 
graphic subjects. I grant that back yards as 
a rule are no beauty spots. But where 
there is not beauty as a whole, there may 
often be beauty in details. One flower, one 
plant, one group of trees, if your yard is 
large enough for trees—mine isn’t, as a rule 
—may contain all the elements for a perfect 
composition. The feature of nearness is a 
great advantage, especially if you are one of 
the army of workers who can steal a little 
time only now and then for photography. 
Perhaps a few suggestions as to pictures 
I have looked for may give you some ideas. 

One of my hobbies is spider webs, and I 
usually have all the webs in close proximity 
to home pretty well catalogued in my mind 
in case a very foggy morning happens to 
come along. A hurried inspection shows me 
if the webs are heavy enough with moisture 
and if the background is a help or a hindrance 
in making the web stand out enough to regis- 
ter on the film. Of course, a web is a web, 
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and I cannot dictate to the spider how or 
where she shall build her home; but I can 
exercise my judgment as to whether her 
choice will suit my taste. I wouldn’t presume 
to improve on Nature, but Nature from some 
other angle may be more perfect, and photo- 
graphers are never satisfied with mediocrity. 
Sometimes I can do a little work myself, such 
as removing unsuitable foregrounds, mostly 
branches that obtrude and yet are not con- 
nected with the web. There is also the pos- 
sibility of supplying a new background when 
the real one is impossible. However, most of 
my successful web pictures were made as 
“were”. There are so many spiders at work 
in the world that it isn’t hard to find a piece 
of handiwork that fits the requirements. 
There is plenty of choice, as every web 
is different from every other web, not only 
in construction but also in location. Probably 
given the same circumstances, similar spiders 
might build similar webs; but as no two loca- 
tions are alike, every web is built on a dif- 
ferent framework. 

Just now my garden is quite devoid of 
shrubbery or flowers or anything that a 
spider might use as a receptacle for her trap, 
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ON A FORAGING EXPEDITION 
BEATRICE B. BELL 


and, as this morning was dripping with fog, 
I decided to look afield for spider webs. I 
drove quite out of the city before I slowed 
down and watched the roadside. I wanted to 
find a place where the spider might have 
had full sway without the interference of civi- 
lisation. A vacant lot filled with dead weeds 
proved a regular bonanza of webs, all heavy 
with moisture, and in the center of each was 
a spider with an enormous body and long 
legs banded with yellow. The field was just 
within the gates of a certain cemetery. What 
matter? At least both the spiders and I were 
sure to be free of molestation. It was neces- 
sary to clear the foreground of every web 
before making the picture, and that required 
the utmost care, as sometimes an offending 
weed held an almost unnoticeable support of 
the web’s framework. Once, in breaking off 
a piece of grass, I came close to the spider. 
She darted to the top of the web and began 
swinging vigorously. It seemed as if the web 
must be torn from its foundations, but not 
one of the slender little threads broke, and 
finally the spider calmed down and I made 
a picture of her before she returned to her 
regular waiting place, the center of the web. 

The last few mornings I have been trying 
to be on hand at the psychological moment 
when some wandering butterfly should hap- 
pen to light on a certain flower just off my 
garden walk. Once I had the camera focused, 


the lighting was perfect, the butterfly poised, 
or I might say, posed, perfectly, when I dis- 
covered a piece missing out of her left wing. 
To date, the picture is still only in my mind. 
By the time the perfect butterfly decides to 
sit on the particular throne I have chosen 
for her, that particular throne will probably 
have ceased to be beautiful. Flowers have a 
way of fading and growing old. 

Another nature study which has so far 
eluded me is a snail with her house on her 
back. Until I thought of making a picture 
of one of these funny-looking creatures, it 
seemed as if the garden and walks were 
overrun with them. Any morning I could 
find a snail who had stayed out too late 
laboriously making her way across the walk 
to the cool refuge of some clump of flowers. 
But now when I go scouting with my camera, 
never a snail is in sight. They must have all 
turned over a new leaf and have ceased mak- 
ing merry way into the small hours. Of 
course, sunlight isn’t to their liking. They are 
night prowlers, but even night prowlers occa- 
sionally prowl too far and fail to reach home 
by daylight. A snail doesn’t dare wander far, 
even with a whole night to travel in, as 
she has no means of locomotion but her own 
and that is the slowest known to history. 
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THE BLOSSOMING STUMP 
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INDIAN PIPES 


But even a sober snail might reasonably be 
expected to occasionally go on a spree and 
make an error of judgment as to when it was 
time to start for home. And that is the time 
I hope to overtake her with my camera. 
Have you ever given a second thought to 
worms as picture material? I don’t mean 
squirming angleworms or grubworms or any 
of the kind we call earthworms. I’m afraid 
I’d dream dreams if I spent much time on 
them. They make me feel creepy. But the 
caterpillars are another story. Such gorgeous 
colorings and such variety! Worms of all 
kinds are crawly things to me, but some of 
them are interesting. There is a kind that 
has a few legs at each end and humps along 
at an amazing rate. Measuring worms I call 
them, as they seem to be interminably meas- 
uring the distance from this place to that. And 
they are always in a hurry, though I have 
never been able to find out where they were 
going, or what was the need of the mad rush. 
Some caterpillars take on the colorings of the 
plant they feed upon. I remember when a 
child that I once discovered some very large 
worms on our tomato plants. They were so 
near like the leaves in color that I got quite 
a shock as I nearly touched one. I noticed 
they didn’t move around much but con- 
tentedly ate the leaves on which they rested, 
and that gave me an idea. With the aid of a 
pair of shears, I carefully cut several 
branches of tomato and arranged them so 
the worms would show well as a decoration 
for the dining table. Needless to say, my 


efforts at original decoration did not meet 
with approval by the family. Worms are 
very expressive. Some are staid and sober and 
serious about the business of life, while others 
are gay in color and have perky little tufts 
of hair which give them much the effect of 
cocking up their ears or their eyebrows. Some 
are curious and of an investigating turn of 
mind, while others have no interest in any- 
thing outside their regular manner of living. 

City yards and country yards offer diff- 
erent material for pictures. Perhaps the 
apartment dweller would not find much at 
home, but there are always neighbors who 
have back yards, and there are also little 
parkways which might produce a spider web 
or a snail or a worm or a butterfly. Early in 
the morning, one can occasionally find moths, 
and they are surely beautiful. A California 
quail once made her nest in the further corner 
of our lot, and there I found an even baker’s 
dozen of tiny eggs. The yards of summer 
‘amps may afford some unusual material. 
Looking from a log-cabin window one sum- 
mer my eye was attracted to a bright spot of 
color on the side of an old stump. It proved 
to be a fungus growth like an immense 
flower, a brilliant orange with lemon-yellow 
fluted edges. The next day a bit of color 
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A FAIRY UMBRELLA 
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appeared on the top of the stump. Each day 
it spread and grew, while still keeping its 
color and freshness, until the whole stump 
was transformed into a thing of beauty. A 
short distance away a solitary toadstool 
sprung out of the top of another stump. It 
had an ethereal appearance, almost trans- 
parently white against a background of deep 
woods, and looked all the world like a fairy 
umbrella. Living in a cabin in the edge of 
the woods has an advantage. There are no 


Fungus plants are fascinating, and one 
might find a great deal of pleasure in special- 
ising in their photography as well as their 
study. There are many edible fungi of which 
most of us know nothing, and they are not 
particularly hard to distinguish when one has 
learned the trick. However, unless you are 
sure, it will be safer to confine yourself to 
photographing them and to let someone else 
do the eating. 

Nature studies for the most part require 
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limits to one’s yard and no “Private Prop- 
erty” signs. My wanderings brought me a 
morel, the only one I have ever seen growing, 
and also a group of Indian pipes. These 
peculiar flowers are supposed to be common 
throughout temperate North America, but I 
have never found but one group to photo- 
graph. It is also known as a ghost plant, ice 
plant, and corpse plant, and seems to deserve 
all its names, for it is cold and repellent. It 
is unnatural in that it has no leaves and no 
color and it lives entirely on an underground 
fungus. And yet it is beautiful in a weird, 
ghostly way, as long as it is left alone. 
Touched by human hands, it at once turns 
black. 
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some sort of camera that will make good 
“close-ups.” I have used a Graflex with the 
most success, as it enables me to see the 
subject the size it will be in the finished pic- 
ture. A F/6.3 lens is fast enough for most 
work. Time exposures are out of the question 
when working with such subjects as butter- 
flies, humming birds, or anything alive and 
moving. Still, a great deal can be done with 
an ordinary camera, particularly with the use 
of a portrait attachment. My first spider web 
was made with a portrait attachment and an 
old No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, and most of my 
fungus pictures were made with the same 
Kodak without the attachment. However, the 
lens was stopped down and a portion of the 
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negative enlarged. “Close-ups” require con- 
siderable care in composition. It is easy to 
get carried away by the thrill of picturing 
something different, particularly animate 
things, and to lose sight of the fact that the 
rules of art apply just as much as in dis- 
tant views. With the Graflex, I sometimes 
shift the lens out of focus and study the 
blurred mass on the groundglass to see what 
the background or the general effect is going 
to be. Too much detail sometimes ruins the 
effect desired, especially with spider webs. 
The background a little distant and out of 
focus makes the delicate strands stand out 
sharply. The idea is to concentrate on the 
subject and make everything else subordi- 
nate. Sometimes a few changes can be made, 
particularly in clearing the foreground or the 
immediate background, that will make all the 
difference in the world in the picture. I have 


even done a little planting in making a better 
composition in wild-flower groups. Still, I 
do not care much for any kind of faking and 
much prefer to keep looking until I find sub- 
jects that are satisfactory without making 
changes more than a little cleaning up of the 
dooryard. 

Photography is a wonderful hobby. It 
doesn’t have to be ridden constantly. It can 
be neglected for weeks, months, or years, 
and then picked up and be found just as 
fascinating as in its earliest stages. It has a 
variety of trails and they lead to interesting 
contacts, both with humans and with nature. 
Looking for pictures is a lure that never 
grows old, but the greatest thrill is to dis- 
cover that out of the material at hand you 
have produced something worth while and 
really beautiful. 


Art in Photography 


PROF. C. HAYES SPRAGUE 


Professor of Decorative Arts, New 


eYUR prophets of prosperity have 
BW neglected one sure sign of better 
By times. That sign is the ever- 
| increasing interest in art. In 
spite of the depression we are 
peer through, art exhibitions and museums 
are attracting larger numbers than ever. 
Books on art, in every field, are swamping 
the bookstores. Our newspapers and maga- 
zines are devoting more and more space to 
reviews and criticisms. A period of art in- 
terest is a period of optimism, and optimism 
leads to prosperity. 

The title of this short talk is “Art in Photo- 
graphy” rather than “Art and Photography”. 
There is no reason to consider art as one 
thing and photography as another. I insist 
that the camera can be a medium for the 
artist, the photographer-artist, just as the 
canvas and the palette and the brush are the 
painter’s medium. Most of us have compre- 
hended the relation of the camera to art ex- 
pression. There are, however, many who can- 
not associate art with the machine, and this 
in a machine age. To this last group I want 
to make clear that both the photographic 
print and the painted picture are forms of art 
expression. 
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Works of art are historical documents. If 
the photographic prints of today can be made 
permanent, they will be the documents to 
which future historians will turn. Here they 
will look for interpretations of our present 
age. The historian is seeking out the truth, 
and the photograph will have as much im- 
portance for him as the paintings, the sculp- 
ture, and the architecture of today. 

The unsympathetic attitude 
camera results from a long-established belief 
that the great masters of old did not and 
would not use mechanical methods. Therefore, 
if they did not, we cannot. What reason have 
we to arrive at such an absurd conclusion? 
The history of art is a long record of the 
artist’s willingness to adopt new methods 
when old methods had proved to be outworn. 
The Greeks used stucco or marble or bronze. 
Phidias used ivory and gold. The Romans 
never hesitated to copy a marble statue in 
bronze, though oftentimes without technical 
understanding. We think of classic statuary 
as carved in pure white marble, but the truth 
is both the Greeks and Romans painted their 
sculpture in brilliant colors, adding gold to 
heighten the effect. 
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Those of you who have been fortunate 
enough to visit old St. Mark’s in Venice will 
recall the sparkling brilliance of the walls 
and domes of that majestic Byzantine cathe- 
dral. The morning sun, as it shone through 
the large window, painted pictures in jewels 
which can never be forgotten. Those twelfth- 
century mosaics have held their color through 
all the intervening years. Their rich Oriental 
splendor thrilled the Venetian of the Middle 
Ages just as they thrill you and me today. 

Yet, in Florence, Cimabue and Giotto, the 
first great painters of the Renaissance, found 
that their ideas could not be properly ex- 
pressed with bits of glass and mother-of- 
pearl. They developed a new medium to take 
the place of mosaic—fresco. Fresco was 
quicker, more easily handled, and made it 
possible for the artist to give an appearance 
of reality, impossible in mosaic. The develop- 
ment of painting in Europe begins with this 
startling innovation. Salomon Reinach tells 
us of Antonello da Messina, who visited 
Flanders about 1500 and brought down to 
Venice what was then a new process, called 
“oil painting’. It was invented by the 
brothers Van Eyck in Flanders. The dis- 
covery of oil painting practically ends fresco 
painting, as fresco ended mosaic. 








Leonardo da Vinci was a greater scientist 
than a painter. The hours, the days, the 
weeks that his brush and palette lay idly by 
gathering dust were days spent in design- 
ing steam engines and experimenting with 
airship models. I recall a passage in one 
of the many histories of the master where 
the grandee Castiglione complains to the 
Duke of Milan, “ ’Tis a pity that he neglects 
his art, filling his mind with strange fancies 
and such monstrous chimeras.” These strange 
fancies and monsters were experiments in 
mathematics, chemistry, and mechanics. 
Leonardo was open-minded and alert. 

Can you imagine a man of the type of 
Leonardo da Vinci having a picture-making 
device at his command, with all the possibili- 
ties of color photography and motion pic- 
tures, neglecting the machine because it had 
no place in art? The old masters were quick 
to recognise the convenience of fresco over 
mosaic and the permanency and brilliancy of 
oil technique over fresco and tempera. Every 
new device that simplified operations, made 
the work easier, would have found favor 
with them. Is it not up to us to carry on as 
they would have done? Certainly we should 
not stop where they have left off. 
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I feel sure that we are safe in concluding 
that, had the camera existed in the fifteenth 
century, there would have been fewer can- 
vases from the studio of Leonardo. In their 
stead we might have had his masterpieces of 
photography. These photographic prints 
would have had much of the value in art 
expression of his painted pictures. Whether 
or not he used a machine to paint with, the 
vital quality of Leonardo’s personality would 
certainly be evident. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. Leonardo’s paintings are far too 
few, and those that we have have suffered 
greviously. I, too, wish he had been as prolific 
a painter as Rembrandt in the North. But I 
want you to agree with me that it is the 
man, the artist, and his message that count— 
the medium he uses is of secondary 
importance. 

A brief analysis of ideals in art may make 
my meaning clearer. There are three avenues 
of art expression. These avenues are time- 
worn roads that have been used since man 
was first art-conscious. They were in use 
over twenty thousand years ago by our cave- 
man ancestors and they are being used today, 
as is evident in every exhibition throughout 
the world. 

The first approach is through the avenue 
of technique. Here the artist aims to please 
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the eye by a clever imitation of nature. 
He excels in reproducing surfaces and tex- 
tures. He carries his fine dimensions to the 
point of idealisation. The Greeks and the 
Romans did this, and we called their work 
“classic”. Today this type of art is spoken 
of as work of “the old school”. The second 
approach is through the avenue of ideas. 
Here the artist expressed his concepts with- 
out regard, at least with irreverent regard, 
to the school techniques. He is interested in 
ideas, not in form. He calls himself an “ex- 
pressionist”. We term him “modern”. For- 
tunately, all is not modern that is called 
modern, but that’s another story. 

The third approach affords the designer 
his opportunity. The designer sees the world 
about him, its people, its buildings, the land- 
scape and the sea, simplified as decorative 
design. 

Form, expression, design—these three are 
the well-understood avenues through which 
artists materialise their concepts. Miss Hutch- 
inson, the Curator of Prints, and Mr. Marvel, 
the Executive assistant to the Director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, have spent considerable 
time at the photographic exhibit studying the 
reactions of the boys and girls from our high 
schools. The young folk go from picture to 
picture making the analysis I have indicated. 
If you are to get the most out of the Brooklyn 
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Museum’s photographic display, or the most 
out of any other art exhibition, these three 
elemental divisions must be kept constantly 
in mind. When you realise what the artist 
is searching for, you think in his terms. You 
lay aside your own personal bias and find 
beauty in all sincere effort. The modern art 
controversy has ended for all time the single 
standard in art. 

At this, the Forty-First Annual Exhibition 
of Pictorial Photography, you will find these 
artist-photographers at the Brooklyn Museum 
grouping themselves as I have shown. You 
will find one group interested in fact and 
detail. In portrait and in landscape, the aim 
is technical accuracy. According to our law, 
we can term this group the classicists. 

The second group is interested in effects— 
they catch the fleeting expressions in people 
and in things, expressions that we recognise 
when once they have been recorded. These 
are the artists who watch the changing sun- 
light and shadows, the changing actions and 
moods. They reach beyond the obvious. This 
second group we shall term our modernists. 
The photographer may be a classicist today 
and a modern tomorrow, while the painters 
divide themselves into rigid schools. 

The decorators form the last group. They 
pay careful attention to style, aim for unusual 


light effects and evident simplifications. If 
time permitted, I should call your attention 
to the pictures that illustrate these three 
aims. Therefore, when you visit the Brooklyn 
Museum, keep the three avenues in mind, as 
it is impossible for me to illustrate the prin- 
ciples at this time. 

Recalling Whistler’s statement that in art 
it’s what we know and not what we like that 
counts, let me give you a second thought on 
art appreciation. Just as there are three types 
of art, there are three groups of artists. 
First, those creative artists whose technical 
achievements have developed the art periods 
for these thousands of years past. These are 
the men who have recorded history. Through 
them we understand the ideal of the Greek 
and the decadence of the Baroque. We shall 
go on studying their work and collecting their 
masterpieces for our museums. When Time 
has had opportunity to make his decisions, 
future generations will seek out the work of 
the masters of this age. 

The second group of artists—and I mean 
artists—may never have touched a pencil or 
a brush, but they are naturally art-sensitive. 
They have as their function the development 
of appreciation in others. They are the 
teachers, the connoisseurs, and the collectors. 
You remember that John Ruskin gave Turner, 
the colorist, his place in art by battling for 
him. Without this appreciative element in 
art, the practitioner might very possibly 
wither and die for want of encouragement. 

With the invention of the camera, there 
arose a third group. This group had been 
art-speechless since the beginning of time. 
The camera made it possible for them, 
through science, to express themselves in art. 
This is the medium that was denied Leonardo 
and all others until the first years of the 
nineteenth century. We must remember that 
there exists no law limiting the artist in the 
type of medium he may use. Interpreting this 
statement, we find that the camera may take 
its place as another medium of art expression, 
a new tool for the artist. With the great de- 
velopment in color-photography, who can 
prophesy a limit to the possibilities of the 
photographer-artist ? 

This exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum is 
an acknowledgment of the success so far at- 
tained. It is an acknowledgment of the possi- 
bilities in art of photography of the future. 
It is evidence also of the progressive spirit 
in the Brooklyn Museum. 
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The Department of Photography of the 
Brooklyn Institute is, I understand, America’s 
first important camera organisation. It was 
organised about the time the Royal Society 
of London was organised. I believe this 
makes our Brooklyn society the second or- 
ganisation of its kind in the world. It is an 
organisation of earnest men and women who 
are interested in art and express their ideals, 
art ideals, with the camera. Their aim is “Art 
in Photography”. This was evident to the 
jury that selected the pictures for the present 
exhibition. Mrs. Helen Appleton Read, art 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, and Mr. Ira 
Martin, president of the Pictorial Photo- 
graphers of America, the other two members 
of the jury, felt the same enthusiasm that 
I did for the art ideals of the Society. 

In the catalog furnished you at the exhibi- 
tion, every effort was made to elucidate the 
technical processes used by the exhibitors. 
One Sunday a thousand people visited the 
gallery, both professional and amateur photo- 
graphers. The exhibition has attracted a great 
deal of attention. It is indeed an enjoyable 
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experience, not only at the photographic 
exhibit but in other exhibits which have made 
Brooklyn’s Museum known throughout the 
world. [ Reprinted by courtesy of The Brook- 
lyn Museum Quarterly. | 
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A Measure of Success 

Tue world, if we like to view it so, is 
fundamentally a very ugly place. If you 
like—of course you need not like—it is 
fundamentally — physically, metaphysically, 
spiritually, morally, socially, individually— 
as bad as possible. But there is this about it. 
By facing this ugly world, by ranging wide 
enough in it, afar, and above, and below—in 
Nature or in one’s fellows or in oneself—one 
san find beauty. Slowly, patiently, with the 
exercise of much skill, one can divine beauty 
in it, one can reveal beauty, one can trans- 
mute it into beauty, one can even create 
beauty. The number of points at which one 
has been able to do this is the measure of 
one’s success in living. Have tock E tis. 
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CENTRAL Y. M. C. A., AKRON, OHIO 
HOME OF PORTAGE CAMERA CLUB 


The Portage Camera Club Moves 


WALTER E. BURTON 


Portage Camera Club of 
Akron, Ohio, accomplished its 
spring house-cleaning by the 
simple process of vacating its 
old quarters at 37 South Howard 
Street, and moving into brand-new ones in 
the million-dollar Akron Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, recently completed. 

Through the courtesy of the Y. M. C. A. 
organisation, the Club has been provided with 
permanent quarters sufficient for all present 
needs, with provision for later expansion if 
there is an increase of membership or ac- 
tivities beyond the capacity of existing 
facilities. 

The new headquarters are on the third floor 
of the “Y” Building. Room 307 is the per- 
manent meeting chamber, and is equipped 





with special walls for the hanging of exhibi- 
tion prints. The presence of but one window, 
a door, and a built-in blackboard leaves 
available a large wall area. This room, be- 
sides being used for regular Friday evening 
meetings, will be open at all times for the 
benefit of visitors, and sometimes will be the 
meeting place of other groups, a feature of 
considerable publicity value to the camera 
club. 

Across the hall from Room 307 is the 
“darkroom room’. Four darkrooms of mod- 
erate size, but sufficient for all normal ac- 
tivities, have been installed. Each has a sink, 
numerous electrical outlets, and other con- 
veniences necessary for efficient work. Sev- 
eral enlargers are provided. Later, if more 
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Standing, left to right: Kenneth Pike, print director; Dr. Wm. J. . 
Ream, vice-president; Paul Bork, director 


Sitting, left to right: D. W. Warden, treasurer; W. 


press agent; H. P. Herron, president 


darkroom space is needed, an adjoining room 
can be remodeled. 

A third room, originally intended as a serv- 
ing kitchen for small banquets on the third 
floor, but later made unnecessary for this 
purpose by a change in the culinary layout 
of the building, is available for club use. It 
contains a large cupboard, a sink, and tables, 
making it particularly suitable for the giving 
of demonstrations in various photographic 
processes. 

During the opening week, when nearly 
100,000 persons passed through the new 
Y. M. C. A. Building, the Portage Camera 
Club rooms proved one of the outstanding 
attractions. This was because the walls of 
the exhibition room contained the Annual 
Members Show of the Camera Club, New 


E. Burton, 


York, and numerous prints by members of 
the Akron Club. ; 

The Akron group considers its recent 
change of residence the most important single 
step it has taken since its organisation in 
October, 1926. Shortly after the new 
Y. M. C. A. Building was started, negotia- 
tions tor the “merger” were begun, and were 
carried on largely by Dr. W. J. Ream, a mem- 
ber of the Club. Dr. Ream met frequently 
with representatives of the “Y” organisation, 
and discussed such details as quarters, regu- 
lations, and so on. Later, he was made chair- 
man of a committee that worked on the prob- 
lem of arranging the camera club’s meeting 
and exhibition room, and planning darkrooms. 

With the moving accomplished, the Portage 
Camera Club reviewed its past history. In 
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1926, H. P. Herron, Paul Bork, and Joseph 
Bader started the movement for formation 
of an organisation interested primarily in 
photography. Akron had known such clubs, 
but they had expired years before. In the 
formation of the present group, Ralph D. 
Hartman, then and now president of the 
Cleveland Photographic Society, assisted ex- 
tensively. In fact, Hartman and the Cleve- 
land Club acted as a kind of guardian angel 
for the new group until it was able to pro- 
ceed alone. 

In the years since, the Akron organisation 
has climbed steadily in the photographic 
world. It became one of the Associated 
Camera Clubs of America and won, suc- 
cessively, ninth, eighth, seventh, and fifth 
place in the annual print competitions. It 
furthermore had the honor of assisting judges 
in handling the 1930 exhibits of the Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs, at Akron. 

Kenneth W. Pike, in his capacity as print 
director for the Club, has brought to Akron 
some of the outstanding photographic col- 
lections in the world. Numerous European 
exhibits, as well as noteworthy American 
ones, were hung on the walls of the Club’s 
old exhibition room, and were viewed by 
numerous Akronites interested in art. Now, 


with new quarters that are more accessible 
to a large number of persons, Pike antici- 
pates a period of increasing local interest in 
photography as an art. 

Present officers of the Portage Club are: 
H. P. Herron, president; Dr. W. J. Ream, 
vice-president; D. H. Warden, secretary- 
treasurer; Board of Directors, Paul C. Bork, 
Kenneth W. Pike, Dr. W. J. Ream, Walter 
E. Burton, H. P. Herron, R. V. Sawyer, and 
D. H. Warden. 

The Club meets every Friday evening, at 
8.15, in Room 307, Y. M. C. A. Building, 
but a few steps from the heart of downtown 
Akron. Visitors, particularly those from 
other cities and other clubs, always have 
been welcomed with enthusiasm. Now that 
the Portage Club is in a new home, visitors 
will submit further to being shown such 
features as the gymnasium, English court- 
yard, largest swimming pool in Ohio, and 
various other attractions that few. if any, 
other camera clubs have so near at hand. 

Needless to say, the photographic possi- 
bilities of the new 14-story “Y” are being 
rapidly exhausted. The Club is now known 
as Portage Camera Club of the Central 
¥. mm. ©. A. 
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HE bricks and other relics, such 
ual as powder measures made out of 
| ivory, which were shown me, 
“| were different from anything I 
2 have ever seen. The bricks were 
about an inch thick and probably six or seven 
inches wide and, although I didn’t see a com- 
plete one, I imagine that they were fourteen 
or fifteen inches long—certainly an imported 
article. This shows how closely the folklore 
and mythology of the Indians is borne out 
by history. 

The Indians used to live at points other 
than Neah Bay; but when the Government 
established the schools and took the young- 
sters away from their parents and made them 
attend schools, the parents moved to that 
town so that they could be close to their 
children. In this manner Neah Bay was 
established. 





In the early days, Tatoosh Island seems to 
have been one of the favored places for the 
drying of fish. There was, of course, no 
United States nor Canada, and the Indians 
used to pass freely from Vancouver Island 
to Tatoosh Island, the Vancouver Island In- 
dians claiming Tatoosh Island as their own. 
The different tribes, however, frequently be- 
came embroiled over various matters, the 
principal one of which seemed to be the 
women. One tribe would either steal or mis- 
treat the women of the other tribe; then, in 
retaliation, the other tribe would go on a 
scalping expedition, claiming revenge. Long 
before the white men came, the Vancouver 
Island Indians had been driven from Tatoosh 
Island and the mainland Indians had posses- 
sion of it. 

Tribal wars with the Vancouver Island In- 
dians and their ancient enemies, the warlike 
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Quileutes to the south of them, were terrible, 
but nothing at all in comparison with the 
scourges brought to them by the white men. 
The Indian boys were of an adventurous 
spirit, and, in later years, ships stopping at 
the villages to trade very often induced the 
boys to go with them on their voyages. Some- 
times the boys found it difficult to return and 
would be away for many years. At other 
times they would get back in just a year or 
two. In those days the governmental inspec- 
tion against smallpox and such diseases was 
not so carefully conducted as it is now; and 
when some of the boys returned, they brought 
old clothes with them which they had picked 
up somewhere and which had been cast off 
by smallpox patients. Smallpox nearly exter- 
minated the tribe, but the Indians are now 
on the increase. Although they have had a 
very severe struggle trying to meet the 
rapidly changing conditions caused by the 
white men, they are now quite a prosperous 
group. None of them seem to be very heartily 
in favor of the reservation idea; in fact, they 
seem to have had only one Indian agent 
who had their respect. They claim never to 
have received anything from the Government. 
The Government merely restricts them, limit- 
ing their possessions and activities without 
providing them with ways or means of ac- 
commodating themselves to the new order of 
things, except that it does provide them with 
the schools. 

As is true with all people, those having the 
least accomplish the most, and the Maccaw 
tribe has certainly accomplished wonders in 
adapting itself to civilisation. I became ac- 
quainted with one little fellow about eight 
or nine years of age who found it necessary 
to use a handkerchief, and—lo and behold— 
he brought out a perfectly clean and well- 
ironed handkerchief ! His garments were per- 
fectly clean and spotless, even though it was 
not a gala day. All of the Indians we met 
rated in cleanliness well about what would be 
expected of white folk similarly situated. 
There were a dozen or more girls of the dis- 
tinct flapper type—high-heeled shoes, silk 
stockings, powder and rouge, Marcels, and 
all those things which count for feminine 
beauty—and, incidentally, they were not a 
bit hard to look at. 

We attended a motion-picture show and a 
dance. Ordinarily, under such conditions, 
the place would be so odoriferous as to be 
unbearable, but not so at Neah Bay. Every- 
thing was conducted as well or better than 





a similar entertainment we attended a few 
months before in a small community of white 
folk. 

One thing that we thought was particu- 
larly nice was the seriousness with which 
the children were named. The first Indian 
we encountered was named Abe Lincoln. It 
is true one youngster was called Skeezicks; 
another boy, Murphy; and still another 
was named after our renowned banker, 
Dexter Horton. The girls had names of equal 
seriousness. Certainly but few of them were 
handicapped by having names loosely applied. 

We were also particularly impressed by 
the cleanliness of the back yards. We attended 
the ball game on Sunday and found it neces- 
sary to pass by some of the back yards. None 
of them was as carelessly kept as is the 
custom around so many of the small towns 
occupied by white folk. 

I attended a picture show a few weeks ago 
where one of the fillers illustrated Indian 
songs and dances. It was a really good pic- 
ture, but the leader, in a short talk that he 
gave, told how anxious the Indians were to 
become white. It did not sound very loyal, to 
me; in fact, anyone who cares to consider 
the high type of people who met the “May- 
flower” when it arrived—their courage, reli- 
gion, culture, communal life, and morals— 
possibly far superior to the white people cof 
that day—must acknowledge that no Indian 
need apologise for his ancestors. I question 
whether any other race of people was so 
nearly exterminated before it was subdued 
as the Indians. I also question whether any 
other race fought so long against such hope- 
less odds as the Indians; and if, now, we see 
only those who are still bound down with 
the stigma of defeat—who haven’t the in- 
spiration, the ambition, nor the desire to 
adopt the white man’s ways—and who are 
prohibited by laws and by force of circum- 
stances from being Indian, are we just in 
looking down upon them or are they justified 
in being ashamed of their race? Already many 
of the younger generation are breaking the 
spell and are taking their places as leaders. 
Many of them already have national reputa- 
tions; and, instead of the Indian wanting to 
become white, it occurs to me that he should 
be proud of his Indian ancestry and should 
want to live up to the precepts of his race 
and be a true Indian. 

I say the above, notwithstanding the teach- 
ings of my parents and grandparents, who 
believed that the only good Indians were dead 
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Indians. My dad at one time was tied to 
the stake and the fagots were all ready for 
the spark. His life was saved only by the 
timely arrival of a blind old Indian who in- 
terceded for him because of favors previously 
done. My grandfather fought through the 
Indian wars which occurred at the same time 
as the Civil War. The Indians, finding our 
country embroiled in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, took the opportunity again to attempt 
to drive out the whites and save their land for 
themselves. Many a story my grandfather 
told of hairbreadth escapes and of excuses 
for cutting notches in the butt of his old 
Springfield; but time straightens out many 
things, and after hatred and passion have 
faded into the dim past, critical events that 
drove men to the gun and the firebrand are 
found to be but the natural result of mis- 
understanding and a lack of sympathy for 
those whose greatest crime is that they are 
different. 

An amusing incident occurred when one of 
the Indians was giving me some change. I 
noticed a picture under the celluloid card- 
holder in his purse. The picture looked like 
a Hawaiian dancing girl on the beach, and I 
asked him if he had been to Hawaii. He told 





me it had been made on Maccaw Day, and 
explained by saying that the Indians had a 
sort of harvest festival, except that it was 
held after the fishing season was over. If I 
remember the date correctly, it is held on 
August 26. On this day they have all of their 
tribal dances and have a good time generally. 
One year the Indian Agent refused them the 
privilege of having their entertainment, so 
they all adjourned to Tatoosh Island and 
pulled off a real party. It struck me that 
this would be just about the way that white 
folk would act under similar conditions. 
The day after our return from Tatoosh 
Island we went out to Swift Shore Light on 
a purse-seiner. The method of catching 
salmon by the aid of a purse-seine was very 
interesting to us, and one of our friends 
volunteered to take us out and show us how 
it was done. Our pictures of the trip did 
not turn out so well as we had hoped, be- 
cause, when drawing in the seine, things 
are happening and happening fast, and the 
light wasn’t good enough to permit us to 
make exposures at less than 1/25-second, 
while the very minimum exposure necessary 
was 1/50. Most of the fish at Neah Bay are 
caught with hooks and lines; however, those 
fishermen who have the capital and the in- 
clination find that they can make more money 
with a purse-seine. This is a long net about 
1,000 feet long and forty feet wide. It is 
all coiled up on the stern of a 60- or 80-foot 
powerboat. When the crew see fish boiling 
in the water, they put a man overboard in a 
tender attached to one end of the net. The 
power boat then makes a big circle. The 





LOG BEING MADE INTO CANOE 
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A DUGOUT 


scheme is to get as large a circle as possible 
and still pick up the man in the tender. 
When this is accomplished, they start haul- 
ing in the net. The net, however, is arranged 
with metal loops at the lower end and a rope 
is run through in such a way that when they 
haul in the line, the bottom of the net comes 
together and forms a big sack or purse. The 
floats are still on top of the water and the 
fish, of course, cannot escape. The fishermen 
keep hauling in the net and piling it on the 
deck while some one stands by with a gaff 
and draws the fish into the boat as fast as 
he can hook them. It was a little early in 
the season, and we did not get very many 
fish. There were enough, however, to keep 
the water boiling; but owing to the poor light, 
I was unable to get even a fair picture of 
them. I am submitting a picture of purse- 
seiners at anchor. (See picture Number Two 
—made at F/4.5, stop 1/25-second.) 
Getting back to the pictures and their diffi- 
culties, I am including a picture of Neah Bay 
made from the cliff just out of town. (Num- 
ber Three—F/22 stop, 1 second.) Also made 





another showing the boats anchored in the 
harbor, and still another made at twilight. 

The picture of the totem pole in front of 
one of the residences (Number Four—F/4.5 
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stop, 1/25-second) is also very interesting: 
but most interesting of all, I believe, is that 
of the dugout. I am showing first a log that 
was brought in by the tide (Number Five— 
F/22 stop, 1 second). You will notice that 
it is well over eight feet in diameter, allow- 
ing six feet for the height of the man. In 
that same picture you will notice the bow 
of a canoe; and in the other picture (Number 
Six—F/22 stop, 1 second), you will see the 
logs that are being hollowed out to form 
other canoes. 

The totem poles are evidently of the dis- 
tinct commercial type instead of the artistic. 
Notice particularly the one on the porch; 
and, if you are acquainted with totem poles, 
you will see that the figures are not at all 
representative of those carved on totem poles 
made by the Indians for their own purposes. 
The various figures on non-commercial totem 
poles are strikingly uniform. As you know, 
they represent the lineage of the Indian and, 
in carving the various figures, great care is 
taken to have them conform to the accepted 
standard. For illustration, all of the whales 
will look alike. This is true of all the rest of 
the characters. Characters usually shown are 
whales, raven or crow, bear, eagle, and 
thunder bird. 
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MACCAW INDIAN CANOE 


Even the totem standing near the corner 
of the porch seems to be of the distinct com- 
mercial type, as the figures shown thereon 
do not appear to be the ones customarily 
used; neither do the designs meet the cus- 
tomary standards of the more artistic work 
prepared by the Indians to display their 
family tree. 

I believe that the canoes made by the Mac- 
caw Indians are the most beautiful things 
that ever rode the water. Some of them, they 
tell me, are made as long as seventy-five feet. 
They all have extended bows such as appear 
in the picture (Number Seven—F/22 stop, 
1 second). If I were the owner of a home in 
the East and had water available, I would 
most certainly be the possessor of one of the 
Maccaw Indian canoes. I cannot imagine any- 
thing nicer than one of these well-built dug- 
outs beautifully made and seaworthy enough 
for the Indians to think nothing of going out 
twenty or thirty miles to sea—even without a 
compass—with nothing to guide them but 
the stars or the sun, and even though heavy 
fogs are prevalent much of the year. 

You will notice that the Indian canoe 
shown in this picture is equipped with an 
outboard motor. The Indians have not been 
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at all backward in adopting power as a means 
of transportation. Most of their boats, how- 
ever, have inboard motors and cabins. 

All of these pictures were made with the 
Ica Trona camera, 314 x 414, equipped with 
a Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens. The exposures were 
made on Agfa Ansco filmpacks. The exposure 
in every case was one second, except a few 
snapshots which were made where the move- 
ment of the boat or some other thing neces- 
sitated speed. I have noted each of the ex- 
posures in the article. 

Now, here I am back home again, looking 
through my album, appreciative of the trip 
that we made, but nevertheless determined 
that when next the salmon start to run I am 
going back to Neah Bay just to ascertain if 
the cook can still make flapjacks so wonder- 
fully fine that even their odor will draw you 
out of bed, in an anticipating mood, long 
before sunrise and—well, my trip will be 
for no other reason at all! 

[It is interesting to note how often a 
camera is directly or indirectly responsible 
for opening the door to new scenes, impres- 
sions and memories. Photography has, in- 
deed, shown us a new world.—Enprror. | 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XXVI—Some Hot-Weather Pointers 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


H, boy, that’s more like it’’, said 
Bert, as Ray plugged in a small 





: on their faces slowly dried. It 
was an August night, and the air in their 
basement workroom was stuffy and hot. The 
preceding day had been the regular monthly 
“camera day”, and the purpose of the present 
meeting was to develop the exposures they 
had made. 

“Yeh, that helps matters so far as we 
are concerned”, said Ray. “But I’m not so 
sure about the negatives. That fan will be 
worth the price I paid for it evéry time we 
use it.” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Picked it up at a second-hand store for 
two and a half, and then tinkered it up a bit.” 

“You know’, said Bert, “I could see the 
effects of hot weather on the last batch of 
negatives we developed, and it’s hotter now. 
I’ve been wondering what we could do to 
help matters.” 

“Yeh, I noticed it myself’, said Ray. 
“Some of mine were sort of frilled around 
the edges, and others were slightly blocked 
up in the highlights, not to mention the ones 
that appeared with yellowish stains.” 

“We'll be lucky this time if they don’t 
shed their emulsion entirely”, said Bert. 

“They'll not if I can help it’, replied Ray. 
“After I bought the fan today I went around 
by Mr. Harley’s to see if he could give us 
some pointers on hot-weather photography.” 

“What did he have to say about it?” 

“Well, in the first place, he said if we 
didn’t watch out we would be over-particular 
in some ways and not careful enough in 
others.” 

“In what ways could we be too particular?” 

“Principally in washing”, replied Ray. 
“He says it isn’t necessary to wash negatives 
and prints quite so long in summer as in 
winter.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Because chemicals are 


more soluble in 


warm water, and because the emulsion swells 
more and permits the water to wash the hypo 
out faster. 


” 





“That looks plausible”, said Bert. “And I 
suppose the more washing one does, the more 
he is likely to loosen the emulsion.” 

“Exactly. And just to prevent the water 
from dropping directly on the negatives and 
prints while they are washing, I bought this 
piece of rubber tubing to attach to the 
faucet.” 

“What did Mr. Harley have to say re- 
garding development?” asked Bert. 

“For one thing, he said to use a developer 
that works as fast as possible and use a 
minimum of sodium carbonate, because car- 
bonate softens the emulsion and a slow-work- 
ing developer soaks it just that much longer. 
Another thing, he said to handle the negatives 
as little as possible, as handling not only 
tends to loosen the emulsion, but the hands 
warm the developer. He recommended that 
we use a developing tank, which would elimi- 
nate the necessity of handling the negatives 
in the solutions, more than to reverse the 
tank occasionally. If we had a tank, after the 
negatives are placed in it we could carry it 
out in the air where it is cooler during de- 
velopment, and as the tank uses more solu- 
tion than a tray it would stay cool longer.” 

“Well, there are Amidol and Rodinal, 
which both work without any carbonate at 
all; we might try them’, suggested Bert. 

“Yeh, and Mr. Harley says Rytol can be 
used up to 80 degrees Fahrenheit without 
danger of frilling, and especially if all solu- 
tions are kept the same temperature. If the 
developer, fixer, and wash water are at 
different temperatures, the negative and 
emulsion expand and shrink and cause the 
emulsion to loosen.” 

“I should think we could 
to harden the emulsion in hot weather’, 
Bert. 

“We could”, said Ray. “We could run the 
negatives through a formalin bath between 
the developer and fixer.” 

“How is it made?” 

“By mixing one part of formalin with ten 
parts of water. Or we can immerse the nega- 
tives before development in a solution made 
of one part of formalin to sixty parts of 
water and leave them in it three minutes, 
then rinse and develop with Amidol, and finish 


use something 
said 
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up by fixing in an acid-alum hypo bath. The 
objection to using a warm developer, even 
though frilling and other troubles can be 
eliminated, is that the resulting negatives are 
not so good as when colder developer is used. 
If the developer is too warm,- Mr. Harley 
says the plates will flash up all at once and 
there will be no sparkle to them, as the high- 
lights will be blocked, and a cold developer 
produces finer grain.” 

“I think if we use fresh developer and 
fresh hypo it will help a lot”, said Bert. 

“Yeh, that’s what Mr. Harley said. They 
work faster, are cooler when freshly mixed, 
and don’t produce stain so readily. You know 
that, when hypo is freshly mixed, it reduces 
the temperature of the water considerably 
itself.” 

“What did Mr. Harley have to say about 
making prints in hot weather?” asked Bert. 

“He thought we would have no trouble if 
we used fresh solutions at an even tempera- 
ture, and if we fix and wash the prints as 
rapidly as possible and keep the running 
water from falling directly on them. We can 
keep watch, and if there is any indication of 
trouble, we can take them out without giving 
them quite so thorough a washing as ordi- 
narily. I think we usually wash them more 
than is necessary.” 

“We might test for hypo occasionally and 
then we would know just how soon we could 
take them out”, suggested Bert. 

The “test” which Bert referred to is one 
which is known to most photographers, and 
is made as follows: A solution is first made 
of distilled water, 8 ounces; permanganate 
of potassium, 8 grains; caustic soda, 7 grains. 
Into a glass of pure water put three or four 
drops of this solution, which will make a 
violet color. Then allow the water from a 
couple of washing prints to drip into the 
glass. If hypo still remains in the prints, the 
solution will turn to a slighly greenish tint 
within a few minutes. The water in the glass 
should then be thrown out and another glass- 
ful made up as before for the next test, con- 
tinuing in this way for each test until the 
solution in the glass remains violet. 

“Here’s a formula for a hardening fixing 
bath which Mr. Harley gave me”, said Ray. 
“Tt consists of water, 20 ounces; potassium 
metabisulphite, 150 grains; hypo, 4 ounces; 
and chrome alum, 150 grains, dissolved in 
the order named. The negatives are trans- 
ferred directly from the developer to this 








hardening fixing bath, after which there 
should not be much danger during the 
washing.” 

“Suppose we try mixing our developer in 
ice water, and keep the tray of developer on 
cracked ice in a larger tray during develop- 
ment. We can mix a fresh hardening fixing 
bath according to that formula and keep it 
the same temperature as the developer with 
ice, and then after as brief a washing as 
possible we can hasten the drying with the 
electric fan. Maybe by the next time we 
develop films we can get a developing tank 
to use and eliminate some of the handling 
and the bothering with ice. And _ besides, 
we might not always have ice.” 

“All right’, said Ray. “You weigh out the 
chemicals ready for mixing, while I make a 
raid on the ice-box.” And away he went up 
the basement steps toward the kitchen. 

(To be continued) 


tel) 
Crucible 


Every man has his own crucible, where 
the raw materials he collects are smelted. 
This is his mind; and the raw materials, in 
the form of impressions, come to him from 
all parts of the world. In his mind they are 
all mingled together, and if he is wise he 
draws off the pure molten metal and sets 
it aside to cool into workable slugs from 
which he can fashion the whole substance of 
his life. Left in the crucible, this metal soon 
loses its purity and becomes hopelessly 
mingled with the slag and dross of useless 
impressions. 

Yet how few men tap the clay of the 
crucible and let the flaming metal rush joy- 
ously out! When the great furnace is seeth- 
ing and the worth-while idea bubbles up, 
they keep it imprisoned, until at last it is 
tarnished and corroded by the slag. After a 
time, the crucible walls become caked with 
dross and, even if he should so desire, man 
can no longer work his furnace. 

Yet when the furnace is burning at fever 
heat, it is a simple matter to draw off the 
molten metal. A humble pencil will do. With 
it the good idea is poured onto its paper con- 
tainer, where it can be safely kept until it is 
cooled by time. Then, with good craftsman- 
ship, it can be processed into something of 
worth to the world, even as gold is minted 
into precious jewelry. Contact. 
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CLUB HOUSE AND BEACH, CAMP PERRY 
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The National Rifle Matches on a Ground¢glass 


PAUL B. DEES 


| N a picturesque stretch of Lake 
Erie is situated Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Annually, one of the 
world’s largest amateur sporting 
events is held here, the National 
Rifle and Pistol Matches. Crack shots of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard, 
and civilian clubs gather to pit their skill 
against each other for trophies, medals, and 
cash prizes valued at seventy-five thousand 
dollars. The National Matches are sponsored 
by the National Rifle Association and the 
United States Government. 

About three thousand soldiers are sent here 
every year to help with the matches. Most 
of them are doughboys who act as scorers 
arid work in the “pits”, where they raise 
and lower the targets behind cement walls. 
The Army Signal Corps contributes its part 
toward making the matches a success. Last 
year twenty-five graduates from the Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, N.J., installed and 
operated the communication system and made 
official photographs. The telephone men not 
only handled the regular telephone service, 
which in size was equal to a small city, but 
completely wired the ranges. With the targets 








more than half a mile from the firing line, 
it is necessary to make use of the telephone 
to give directions and report the scores of the 
men firing. 

The Signal Corps maintains at Fort Mon- 
mouth one of the most complete technical 
schools in the world. Here young men receive, 
without cost, training as radio operators and 
electricians, telegraph operators, telephone 
electricians, meteorologists, and photo- 
graphers. Colonel A. S. Cowan is Com- 
mandant of the Signal School. The photo- 
graphic course lasts nine months and is very 
complete. The theory and much practical 
work is given in photographic chemistry, 
optics, development of negatives, printing, 
composition, view camera work, news photo- 
graphy, portraiture, orthochromatics, copy- 
ing, enlarging, lantern slides, and motion- 
picture photography. Lieutenant A. J. Lubbe, 
the officer in charge, is well qualified, having 
been a professional photographer before en- 
tering the Army. During the trouble with 
Villa in 1916, Lieutenant Lubbe was in 
Mexico as photographer and feature writer 
for the St. Louis Republic. There are two 
assistant instructors, of which the writer is 
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YOUNG AMERICA ON THE FIRING LINE 


one. The graduates of this school are sent 
to all parts of the world where the American 
Army maintains stations. At present, men 
from this school are in Nicaragua, Guam, the 
Philippines, Panama, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
practically every Army post in the United 
States, as specialists in their chosen field. 

We arrived at Camp Perry a week before 
the competitions began, so as to have time to 
fix a darkroom and get the equipment ready. 
In the past, it has been quite a problem for 
the photographers to find a working place, 
as there is no permanent building for the 
purpose. Last year we were fortunate in 
getting an old mess hall which the Ohio 
National Guard had fixed up with two good 
darkrooms, one for developing and _ one 
for printing. It took only a few hours 
to unpack and connect up the printer and 
washer; then we were free to explore the 
country and swim. The Ohio National Guard, 
which uses Camp Perry as a summer train- 
ing camp, began moving out the day we ar- 
rived. As they pulled down their tents, the 
Infantry pitched theirs, and tents for the com- 
petitors, who began arriving the middle of 
the week preceding the beginning of the 
matches. By Sunday evening most of the com- 
petitors had arrived, swelling the population 
to six thousand. 

Any photographer would have been thrilled 
at Camp Perry, with its targets fringing the 
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lake for two miles, while behind is the tent 
city—hundreds of tents surrounding the few 
permanent buildings. The camp is alive with 
activity—new records being made, new cham- 
pions being crowned. The crack of the rifle 
draws people from all walks of life. The co-ed 
sights on the target next a cowboy; the lawyer 
discusses telescopic sights with a soldier; the 
Californian and Floridian vie for the most 
decorative insignia on their shooting coats. 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, in 
their snappy red uniforms, receive many an 





MISS PHYLLIS SARGENT, CRACK SHOT 
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admiring glance. All agree that little fourteen- 
year-old Arlayne Brown, who handles a 
police revolver with the best, is a marvel. 
Mention must be made of “Squaw Camp”, a 
tent village set aside for women, children, 
and married couples. 

What is generally referred to as the 
National Matches are divided into three 
parts, each of a week’s duration. The Small 
Arms Firing School is held the first week, 
which any American citizen may attend free 
of all cost. Last year fourteen hundred en- 
rolled to learn the fine art of shooting. In 
connection with this is held the Police School, 
where over two hundred officers of the law 
learned the latest methods of defense and 
offense. When the School began promptly at 
seven forty-five, August 24, the tempo of 
Camp Perry was set. The first lesson was on 
promptness, by Captain W. G. Layman, the 
director. Efficiency is the countersign here. 

The Junior School is one of the most inter- 
esting features in Camp. This is also held the 
first week. Youngsters from twelve to eighteen 
either learn to shoot or prove expert with the 
.22 rifle. Last year one hundred and sixteen 
were enrolled, of which twenty per cent were 
girls. These “kids” were the happiest group 
in camp; they thoroughly enjoyed camp life, 
and haven’t learned to take their shooting 
as seriously as the adults. 

The second week, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation matches are fired, over fifty competi- 
tions with large and small bore rifles, pistols, 
and revolvers, and Skeet matches for the shot- 
gun enthusiasts. There are special matches 
for service men, civilians, Legionaries, police, 
and railwaymen, while anyone may compete 
for the more important trophies. 

The National Matches proper, sanctioned 
by the Congress of the United States, are 
held the last week. Here the team and in- 
dividual championships are decided for rifle 
and pistol marksmanship. Here rivalry is the 
keenest, team spirit runs highest. There were 
sixteen hundred and fifty men entered in the 
match for the individual rifle championship. 
Hundreds who had fired in other matches 
did not even try this one. This was a time 
when you had to be good in order to get a 
chance to lose. By hard fighting the United 
States Marines won three of the four national 
matches last year, taking the National Rifle 
Team, National Pistol Team, and Individual 
Pistol Matches. Gunnery Sergeant Henry M. 
Bailey, U. S. Marines, won the Individual 
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Pistol Match. Sergeant Salvatore Bartletti, 
New Jersey National Guardsman, won the 
Individual Rifle Match. 

Our work was to make technical pictures 
for the various departments and news pic- 
tures for distribution to the press. The syn- 
dicates handled our work, and with few ex- 
ceptions all pictures of the National Matches 
were made by us. 

We pasted to each print a brief mimeo- 
graphed description. After the competition 
began, we were always busy, and it was neces- 
sary to work many nights printing. We 
printed from seventy-five to two hundred pic- 
tures every day for three weeks. Head- 
quarters subscribed to a clipping service, and 
it was roughly estimated that an average of 
one hundred and fifty pictures was published 
daily in the papers for the duration of the 
matches. 

Through necessity, not choice, our equip- 
ment consisted of an old 614 x 814 Cycle 
Graphic view camera and a 5 x 7 Press 
Graflex. Because the enlarging camera was 
delayed in shipment, we could not use the 
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FIRING UNDER COMBAT CONDITIONS 


4 x 5 Speed Graphic, my favorite, as the 
size was too small for our purposes. We did 
not use any plates, but film exclusively, be- 
cause it will not break and is more easily 
stored. We used Eastman Par Speed Portrait 
most of the time, with a few dozen Eastman 
Panchromatic and Super-Speed films. We 
used Elon-Hydroquinone tank developer 
(Formula D-61), developing by the time and 
temperature; but we carried the negatives 
twenty-five per cent longer than the formula 
called for, as this gave us more contrast— 
which, I believe, is better for newspaper re- 
production. Azo paper, glossy, single weight, 
was used, developed in Elon-Hydroquinone 
(Formula D-73). 

I have selected for illustration pictures 
which are most representative of our work 
and which I believe tell most completely the 
story of the National Matches. The descrip- 
tions are on the order of the captions we 
pasted on the ones sent to the newspapers, 
and I have added the exposure, with details 
of how they were made. 

Illustration Number One shows the Club 
House, Squaw Camp, and the bathing beach. 
Shot from the water tower, on panchromatic 
film. Bright sun, 1/25-second, F/16, about 
11 a.m. I shall not give the time on any of 
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the others unless they were exposed before 
8.30 a.m. or after 4 P.M., as no allowance was 
made in exposure between these hours. 

No. 2: Young America on the firing line. 
This shows the Junior Rifle Corps lined up 
for their first day’s practice. Made on Par 
Speed film, F/11, 1/10 second. Bright sun. 

No. 3: A lass who is “prone” to win. Miss 
Phyllis Sargent of West Hartford, Conn., 
practicing for the Junior events. Miss Sar- 
gent was a high contender in the previous 
year’s meet and the best girl shot last year. 
Par Speed film. Made against the sun, 1/25- 
second at I'/5.6. Bright sun. 

No. 4: Winner of the Junior championship, 
Lawrence Wilkens, 18, of Norwood, Ohio, 
who ranked first with a score of 380 out of 
a possible 400. receiving his medal from 
Colonel Osmund Latrobe, Executive Officer, 
National Matches. Snapped at 1/25-second 
F/8 on Par Speed film. Bright sun. This ex- 
posure may seem excessive to some; but we 
adopted it as standard, because we found it 
gave a negative with more snap and detail 
in the shadows, and it was necessary to give 
this exposure in order to get details under 
the shadow of a hat brim. 

No. 5: Firing under actual combat condi- 
tions. This shows the Chemical Warfare 
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SERGEANT LARRY C. GENTER 


Match in progress. With the exception of the 
gas masks, this is a typical scene on the 
firing line. This was into the sun and a hard 
one to make; but by using a tripod, shading 
the lens, and waiting until everyone was still, 
it was possible to get a good picture at F/16 
with 1/5-second exposure. Par Speed film. 
This would have been much simpler to make 
if the Speed Graphic could have been used 
instead of the view camera. 

No. 6: Phenomenal shooting won for Ser- 
geant Larry C. Genter, Oregon National 
Guard, from a field of fourteen hundred com- 
petitors, the historic Wimbledon Cup, con- 
tested for since 1874. Using a standard Army 
rifle, Genter pounded 20 shots out of 20 into 
the target—10 being in the “V” or dead 
center of the bull’s-eye, at a thousand yards. 
Made at 4.30 p.m. with hazy sunlight, on Par 
Speed film, 1/10-second at F/5.6. 

[We regret that lack of space prevented 
our using several additional pictures which 
Mr. Dees included with this article. However, 
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we believe that our readers have received a 
good idea of Camp Perry and the type of 
photographic work which the Signal Corps, 
U.S. Army, is often called upon to do. The 
photographic work of the Signal Corps ap- 
peals to many young men and they receive 
excellent training at the Signal Corps School, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. After leaving 
the Army they are qualified for good posi- 
tions in civil life—Eprror. | 


Sle 


Sc long as we love, we serve. So long as 
we are loved by others, I would almost say 
we are indispensable; and no man is useless 
while he has a friend. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 





Ir is well for a man to respect his own vo- 
cation, whatever it is, and to think himself 
bound to uphold it, and to claim for it the 
respect it deserves. Cuartes Dickens. 
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WHEN NATURE DECORATES 


RALPH F. PRATT 


When Nature Decorates 


AGNES BarNEY YOUNG 


The earthquake’s secret Nature knows, 
And yet she is all gentle, kind, 
When bending to a brier rose. 


At times so young, withal so old; 
Hobnobbing with Sequoias, 
Sole audience to tales long told. 


Throughout the passing of far years, 
She watched across horizons come, 
By marked-tree trail, the pioneers— 


The pioneers who matched their skill, 
While prying rocks from rooted soil 


For boundaries, where to pasture, till. 


And, when accomplished settlers’ part, 


Upon a sunlit, tree-trimmed rise, 
They sank again to Nature’s heart. 


But, on and on, down through the plain, 
Up orchard hill, cleared grazing land, 
Inclosing many a winding lane, 


So staunch and rugged, ne’er to fall, 


Uncrumbling, stretched their monument, 


The massive, moss-grown, old stone wall. 


No, Nature does not decorate 
The marble slab, the tall slate stone; 
But she plants where the hand of Fate 


Can ne’er destroy, where Memory turns; 
Tough, like the sturdy pioneers, she sets, 
Along their monument, the ferns. 
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It Is Worth It 


O the casual observer it might appear 

that the average amateur photographer, 
and even professional photographers, too, 
paid very little attention to pictorial com- 
position. During this vacation season of the 
year we see thousands of tourists, campers, 
and summer visitors with cameras who ap- 
parently are attempting to do the impossible 
photographically. In short, there seems to be 
a continuous snapping of shutters in all direc- 
tions and at all times of the day. We often 
wonder what comes of it all, so far as good 
photographs are concerned. Although it may 
be true that the so-called button-pushers are 
in the majority, yet we are really encouraged 
to feel that there is an ever-increasing num- 
ber of men and women who take their photo- 
graphic work seriously enough to make a 
success of it technically and artistically. 

It seems to be a trait of human nature to 
avoid, if possible, becoming too conspicuous 
with a camera. That is, most of us seem to 
prefer to make our pictures as quickly as 
possible and then get out of sight. To be 
sure, there are many exceptions; but we ven- 
ture to say that they are in the minority. 
One reason for the great popularity of the 
small camera is its unobtrusiveness and the 
ease with which it can be brought into action 
without much outward show of preparation. 
It is obvious that this general desire to make 
pictures as quickly as possible has prevented, 
to a very great extent, the careful planning 
and arrangement of the composition. Com- 
paratively few amateur photographers will 
use a tripod and focus the picture on the 
groundglass if the subject is in a public 
place. The reflecting camera has helped 
greatly to allow quick work and yet permit 
the photographer to compose his picture to a 
certain extent. However, nothing has quite 
equalled the use of a tripod and careful 
groundglass focusing for the most accurate 
and best work. If the amateur or the pro- 
fessional is a true pictorialist, he will not 
think so much of being conspicuous as he 
will of the picture he wishes to make. It 








will be of advantage to many promising pic- 
torial photographers to cultivate that disre- 
gard of attracting attention which is so char- 
acteristic of press photographers. With these 
newspaper men the picture is always first 
and their personal discomfort or conspicuous- 
ness secondary. For that very reason they 
obtain unusual and exceptional pictures. 

We do not suggest a return to the cumber- 
some view cameras for pictorial photography ; 
but we do believe that a more general use of 
tripods with the modern small cameras will 
aid materially in obtaining clearer, better 
exposed, and more attractive pictures. If a 
picture is worth making at all, it is worth 
the few moments needed to compose it to 
advantage. What if we do become conspicuous 
for a short time? Is not a good picture worth 
it? The best motion-pictures are made with 
cameras on tripods. Why should still photo- 
graphy, except action pictures, require less 
careful technique? 

We believe that the time has come to place 
greater emphasis on the quality rather than 
the quantity of pictures that are made. After 
all, what real satisfaction is there in an 
album filled with poor pictures? In fact, how 
can the maker of poor pictures take any 
genuine pride in showing such pictures to his 
friends? On the other hand, what a thrill 
there is in showing pictures which are tech- 
nically and artistically beautiful ! 

Perhaps some may take us to task for what 
they may consider repeated reference to the 
matter of obtaining good pictures. It is not 
our intention to bore our readers; but on the 
other hand, we are eager to see every one of 
them get a full measure of pleasure from 
photographic work. The one and only way 
we know for them to obtain this satisfac- 
tion is to call their attention to the importance 
of thorough technique and careful composi- 
tion. It is worth noting that those pictorialists 
who have made a name for themselves inter- 
nationally have learned that the price of per- 
manent success is painstaking attention to 
detail and the willingness to become con- 
spicuous when the picture requires it. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Awards 5. Prints receiving points become the property 
ain 10 Points of Puoto-Era MaGazine, unless for special rea- 
MEE IED 5c cccscccccccacs 7 Points sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
<< |. 5 Points from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
aati | 4 Points after he shall have received official recognition. 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoto- 
Era MaGazine. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHoro- 
Era Magazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puotro-Era Picrure Exuist 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

8. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 








inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
charges. 





AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
Subjectt—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed June 5, 1931 


. Dr. F. F. Sornberger 
; Zoltan Herczegh 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn 


First Place 
Second Place 
Third Place 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Carmine Albanese; Edward Andres; Edward Bafford; 
Axel Bahnsen; J. M. Banerjee; James A. Bell; Edith Bethune; Paul Bras; Robert B. Clark; Leland 
H. Croscup; Gilbert Davies; R. W. Dawson; Carl Demaree; Howard G. Dine; Dr. Irving B. Ellis; 
Harry B. Fisher; George W. French; George M. Gerhard; Waldemar Glass; Edward L. Gockeler; 
H. Hedger; Lionel Heymann; Cyril F. Hopper; U. Stephen Johnson; Xerxes Johnson; Sorab J. 
Kharegat; Dr. K. Koike; Emil H. Kopp, Jr.; Alma R. Lavenson; George M. Lehnen; Alexander 
Leventon; Melvin Martinson; Kusutora Matsuki; William J. McCune; Anne H. Mellin; G. Hilliard 
Ross; C. A. Shaw; N. P. Smith; Charles L. Snyder; Harry W. Story; Dr. Max Thorek; Leland H. 
Townsend; William O. Yates. 
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OLD STONE ARCH 
DR. F. F. SORNBERGER 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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SHADOW 


ZOLTAN HERCZEGH 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Our Monthly Competition 


Tue “Old Stone Arch”, by Dr. F. F. Sornberger, 
received First Place in the competition which 
ended June 5. There is no question but that the 
center of interest is the stone arch. It occupies the 
entire picture area. Some might feel that we are 
too close to the subject and that we ought to be 
a little further away. Yet, if we did move back, 
we might find discordant elements coming into 
the composition and we should lose the simplicity 
and strength of the present composition. The 
high-light through the arch may seem to be a bit 
Pazmzling, and we admit that it could be toned 
down a trifle. Yet if this high-light is covered up, 
the entire picture loses its life and appeal. We 
like the play of light on the stones under the arch 
and the suggestion of sunlight beyond, which holds 
and attracts the attention where it belongs. 

Data: September, bright sun; Agfa matt back 
portrait film, Graf variable anastigmat; F/5.6; 
10%-inch focus; 1/50-second; M. Q. developer, en- 
larged on Indiatone buff. 

One of the interesting things about pictorial 
photography is that it is unlimited with regard to 
subject material. The individual has full play for 
whatever technical and artistic ability he may 
possess. For that very reason our salons and ex- 
hibitions are filled with such a variety of pictures. 
One of the branches of pictorial photography is 
that of design. This may be obtained by artificial 
means, or it may be obtained by finding a suitable 
composition in nature. Mr. Herczegh has chosen 
the latter, and in his “Shadow” he has obtained 
an unusual combination which, the more it is 
studied, the greater becomes its appeal. The deli- 


cate shadow design in the foreground, the curling 
water in the background, with overhanging leaves 
silhouetted against it, produces an effect which 
strongly suggests Japanese artistry. There is 
much that we can all learn from the intuitive skill 
of the Japanese pictorialist, who often sees beauty 
in the commonplace things which the rest of us 
pass by. It will be noted that Mr. Hercezegh has 
skillfully kept the line of curling water above the 
center of the picture area and thus has avoided 
an even division of the composition. 

Data: 3%4x4% Avus camera; Skopar lens; 
focal length, 13.5 cm.; stop, F/8; July, 11 a.m., 
bright light; 1/50-second exposure; Eastman cut 
film; developer, Elon-hydrochinon tank; printing 
paper, chlorobromide matt. 

From far-away Java comes another striking 
picture by Mr. Schermerhorn, who has been a con- 
sistent contributor to Our Monthly Competition, 
even though he is situated so far away. It will 
be noted there that he has placed the weight of 
the composition in the lower half of the picture 
area, and that the beautiful cloud effect ade- 
quately balances the dark area below. The play 
of light and shade in the foreground, and the 
white church, which unquestionably is the center 
of interest, comprises a composition of unusual 
beauty and appeal. 

Data: Made in Bandoeng, Java; 344 x 4144 Reflex 
camera; Cooke anastigmat lens; focal length, 
5%, inches; stop, F/5; two-time color screen; 
Eisenberger ortho-chrome plate; Metol-hydro- 
chinon-soda developer; printing paper, bromoil on 
kalobrom-bromoil-bromide. Picture made __half- 
hour before sunset in February; 1/25-second 
exposure. 
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S. BORROMEUS CHURCH, EVENING  E. J. G. SCHERMERHORN, A.R.P.S. 
THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Ir will be no great surprise to our readers to 
learn that after the judging of the competition, 
July 5, 1911, the Fort Dearborn Camera Club has 
won the final ownership of the PHoro-Era Tropuy 
Cur. As we have pointed out on a number of oc- 
casions, this result has been obtained by steady 
work on the part of the members of this enter- 
prising photographic organisation. Not a month 
has passed but that a considerable number of 
prints have been received, and thus, by sheer 
weight of numbers and keeping everlastingly at 
it, the Fort Dearborn Camera Club is the winner. 
We feel sure that the other clubs which have 
participated in the race will offer their congrat- 
ulations along with ours, and that they will feel 
that it was a good race even though they were 
outdistanced by the winner. It will be noted that 
the other contestants are not very far apart, and 
it is very likely that if they had been able to 
carry on, as the Fort Dearborn Camera Club 
carried on, the final result might have been very 
different. 

We wish to take this opportunity to correct an 
unintentional error in connection with the Toronto 
Camera Club score. Last month it was recorded 


as 1 point; it should have been 1'% points. In the 
final scores listed below, correction has been made. 

George W. French, not a member of a camera 
club, received First Place; E. J. G. Schermerhorn, 
not a club member, Second Place; and Edith H. 
Bethune, also not a club member, Third Place. It 
so happens that this month none of the winners 
of the three leading awards were club members. 
With regard to the Honorable Mention awards, 
the Fort Dearborn Camera Club received five; 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus four; Brooklyn 
Institute, Erie Camera Club, and Toronto Camera 
Club, one each. 

According to our records, the standing of the 


clubs as of July 5 is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club 37 ~—s points 
Cleveland Photographic Society 7% points 
Erie Camera Club 5% points 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus 5 points 
Orymca Camera Club 4% points 
Brooklyn Institute : 4 points 
Photographic Club of Baltimore.. 2 points 
Toronto Camera Club 2 = points 
Schenectady Camera Club 1‘ point 
Photographic Society of 

Philadelphia % point 
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COMPETITION 


SCOREBOARD 








Points 
Edward L. Gockeler . 34 
Dr. Max Thorek ....... 34 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger ......33 
Edith H. Bethune ae 
Dr. Irving B. Ellis..... . 32 
Sorab J. Kharegat 32 
Roy and Brownie Adams . .28 
Se Serene ...28 
x. WwW. DPawem ...... ..28 
Cari Demearce .......... . .28 
Harry B. Fisher . .28 
a oo. 28 
George W. French ...... 27 
Zoltan Herezegh ..... re i 
Melvin Martinson Pe 
Waldemar Glass ......... 25 
2 See ee ...24 
Dr. Kelley Hale . 24 
Fred G. Korth ee 
Kusutora Matsuki .. 24 
A. E. Moebs . 24 
Charles Linke . .23 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn 23 
Ve eee . .22 
Edward L. Bafford ....... 21 
Alexander Clair .20 
Howard G. Dine ..... .20 
Lionel Heymann .20 
Alma R. Lavenson 20 
William J. McCune ..... 20 
Allan F. Barney . .18 
William O. Yates .18 
Carmine Albanese 16 
Edward Andres 16 
Axel Bahnsen 16 
Leland H. Croscup 16 
E. Graham ‘ ..16 
Frederick J. Hermann 16 
M. Itoh cage ..16 
U. Stephen Johnson . ..16 
Edouard C. Kopp . 16 
C. P. Martin : ..16 
John C. Moddejonge .16 
A. G. Niido 16 
Corrado Sallustio 16 
Harry W. Story ......... 16 
Bs I ovo go sis ows 13 
Alexander Leventon 13 
Arthur M. Underwood . 13 
James A. Bell ; ..12 
D. Glen H. Broyles . . 48 
C. H. Clapper .12 
Walter Lipkau 12 
Ladis A. Lisy . 


JUNE 5, 1931 


Anne H. Mellin 

M. G. Menami ........ 
Dr. B. J. Ochsner ..... 
G. Hilliard Ross . 
Thomas Scott 
C. A. Shaw 
N. P. Smith 
Charles L. Snyder . 

A. M. Tomlinson 

J. C. Wedekind 
Leonard Purin ....... 
Edward Alenius 


J. M. Banerjee .... ee 


Roland F. Beers 
Fred Beidleman ....... 
Matthews S. Beros 
John L. Brun 
Robert B. Clark 

J. A. Couty 
Gilbert Davies 
James M. Dille 
Beatrice M. Dine 
William J. Ennever 
Edwin W. Gantt 
A. F. Gatow, Jr. 
George M. Gerhard 
Aileen L. Grapensteter 
Earl Gray . 

M. Gurrie 

»Xerxes Johnson 
“Emil H. Kopp, Jr. 
Onn M. Liang 
Wesley Lord 

H. P. Morris 
Henry Y. Okiyama 
William M. Reyes 
James Simpson 

L. H. Townsend 
A. L. Tracy 

Elmer P. Trevors 
Martin Vos 

T. R. Wiley 
Hifumu Miyamoto 
John Barry 

Louis F. Brook 
Don Burkhart 
Harold Carey 
Edward C. Cohan 
Daniel DeVoe ........ 
William C. Duncan 
Robert Ewoldt .. 
J. H. Field rere 
EK. P. Fleming 

L. P. Gravel, Jr. 


Points 
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Samuel Grierson 
Arthur W. Grumbine 
William F. Happich 
Emily Hayden 
H. Hedger 

Gertrude Hennig 


‘Cyril F. Hopper 


R. R. Jarrett . 
Theo Kay . ae 
Robert S. Knerr 
Arthur J. Lang . 
Dr. Davies Lazear 
Joseph F. Leggett 
George M. Lehnen 
Isidore Levitan 
Arnold D. Lewis 
Johannes Lowenstein 
Erwin Marty 
Delle Mason re 
Henry J. Matthies 
W. Allen May 
Edward McMahon 
F. Meyer . 
William F. Murden . 
C. Nabuco 

N. J. Nalawalla 
Glendora Nichols 
W. C. Niesen 

N. Okada 

Alfred Petrick 

W. H. C. Pillsbury 
J. B. Priddy 

John S. Purdy 
Hugo Raeth 
Lucian B. Raynor 
Gaston Remy 

A. E. Rutenbeck 
John O. Scudder 
Virginia Semple 
K. E. Skinner 
Howard L. Snider 
Leonard M. Snyder 
Albert B. Street 


Dorothy Thompson 


Heinz Timm 
Yoneo Usami 
Annie Watkins 

R. Merrill Webster 
Adeline Winter 


‘Pauline W. Wolfe 


George P. Wright 
Gino Zenier 


Points 
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A. H. BEARDSLEY 









Wirnovut a doubt, August may be rightfully 
considered to be the peak of the summer holiday 
season in the greater part of the United States. 
To be sure, there are those who are able to travel 
and to take holidays nearly every season of the 
year, but, for the great majority, July and August 
seem to be the vacation months. It naturally fol- 
lows that photographic activity should also be at 
its height, and it should be so, both among ama- 
teurs and professionals. Perhaps never before has 
travel so appealed to men and women of all walks 
of life, and yachting with its cruising would seem 
to be the most luxurious form of holiday rest and 
recreation. Our front cover suggests this thought, 
and the fact that cruising along the coast from 
Maine to Florida on the east, and from Washing- 
ton to California on the west, is the sport of kings. 
Mr. Tomlinson has conveyed the thought which 
seems to be uppermost in the minds of thousands 
this month, even though the majority will have to 
be content with paddling along in a canoe. The 
piles in the foreground are a bit obtrusive, but 
can be toned down. The men at work near the 
bow seem to go with the general scene of apparent 
preparation for a cruise. Although the palm tree 
may seem a bit out of place in August, as we 
know it in the northern part of the United States, 
yet cruising is going on in Florida and in the 
tropics and, therefore, the palm tree is not as far 
out of place as it might be. We hope that our 
readers will catch the thought in this picture and 
at least mentally enjoy a cruise across the seas to 
where dreams come true. 

Data: Make of camera and lens not given; 
December, 11 a.m., dull light; 64-inch F/2.7 lens; 
used at stop F/6.5. 

After reading Mr. Hodges’ beautiful prose 
poem on the hills, we could not help thinking of 
some of the striking hills in the west, and our eye 
happened to fall on Mr. Blanchard’s remarkable 
picture of Yosemite Falls. It seemed to us appro- 
priate that the West shouid be represented in con- 
nection with Mr. Hodges’ beautiful article, and 
so we reproduced Mr. Blanchard’s picture as a 
frontispiece in this number. 

Data: Ica Juwel camera, 5x7; Carl Zeiss 
Protar, 72-inch; stop, F/16; two-second expos- 
ure in June, on Eastman Panchromatic film; pyro 
developer; bromide enlargement. 

It has been some time since Mr. Hodges has had 
the opportunity to prepare an article for us, and 
for that reason the one in this issue is doubly 
welcome. There are few men of our acquaintance 
who are more genuinely attuned to nature. He 
not only sees the beauty about him, but he feels 
it, and it becomes very real and beautiful to him. 
In looking at the illustrations which accompany 
his article, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
fact that in the simplicity of the composition lies 
the strength and appeal of Mr. Hodges’ pictures. 

“The Old Hill Road” brings back memories of 
many similar scenes, and therein lies its appeal. 
Perhaps some might like to trim about one-half 
inch from the bottom of the print, but that is a 
matter of opinion. In any event, it tells its story. 





Data: Made in Boonville Gorge; 8x10 View 


Camera; Tessar lens; 12-inch focal length; 
stop, F/4.5; June, 2 p.m.; good light; one-second 
exposure; Commercial Ortho film; Hydro- 


chinon developer; Azo E printing paper; clouds 
printed in. 

“In the Hill Country” might at first glance 
appear rather confusing, but we have seen hill- 
sides like this with hurrying clouds behind them, 
and the play of light and shade has been a con- 
stantly changing scene. 

Data: Made in Boonville Gorge; 8x10 View 
Camera; 12-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/.45; 
October, 2 p.m., good light; two-second exposure; 
Commercial Ortho film; Hydrochinon developer; 
Azo E printing paper; clouds printed in; fall 
colors intense. 

“The Waterfall in the Valley” depicts a scene 
which is doubtless very dear to Mr. Hodges, and 
there are countless other waterfalls which cannot 
fail to bring back memories to many boys and 
girls now grown to maturity. It is often in the 
awakening of memories that a picture has its 
greatest appeal. 

Data: Boonville Gorge; 8x10 View Camera; 
12-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/6.3; June, 10.30 a.m.; 
sunlight; 1/50-second exposure; Commercial 
Ortho film; Hydrochinon developer; Azo E print- 
ing paper; clouds printed in. 

“The Silver Stream” is most inviting, and one 
can easily imagine how beautiful the scene must 
be and how interesting a walk along this valley 
might become as each bend in the stream is 
reached. 

Data: Boonville Gorge; 8x10 View Camera; 
12-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/6.3; June, 10.30 a.m.; 
light fair; 1/25-second exposure; Commercial 
Ortho film; Hydrochinon developer; Azo E print- 
ing paper; sky in negative. 

“Through the Hills at Sunset” cannot fail to 
bring back thoughts of summer evenings and late 
autumn afternoons when the brilliancy of the set- 
ting sun, and perhaps autumnal foliage, made a 
never-to-be-forgotten scene. It will be noticed 
that Mr. Hodges has very carefully toned down 
the white fence along the highway. and by so 
doing has permitted the eye to follow down the 
road toward the sunset. 

Data: Boonville Gorge; 8x10 View Camera; 
12-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/6.3; October, 3.30 
p.M.; fading light; one-second exposure; Commer- 
cial Ortho film; Hydrochinon developer; Azo E 
printing paper. 

The hills, valley, and stream that have been the 
inspiration of this article are those that lie in the 
Boonville Gorge. This beautiful section of land- 
scape is intersected by the State highway leading 
from Rome, N.Y., to Boonville, N.Y., and the 
north. The stream is the clear-watered Lansingkill. 
There are numerous side roads which lead into the 
hills, and the opportunities for seeing Nature at 
her best are legion. This route is a direct one 
into the Adirondacks and one of the most attrac- 
tive ways to reach that region. Motorists from 
either East or West should come to Rome. Here 
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at old Fort Stanwix the first flag was unfurled in 
battle. At the little hamlet of Westernville on the 
gorge road is the old house of General William 
Floyd, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He is buried there in the cemetery 
seen from the road. A few miles to one side is 
the tomb of Baron Von Steuben, in a densely 
wooded tract. Boonville is a pretty town in the 
foothills of the Adirondacks. 

The Boonville Gorge has been a favorite field 
of mine for many years. There is a great diversity 
of scenery, and the man with a camera cannot 
fail to love the place. Camera readers of my 
article who contemplate a trip this season will be 
very gladly given further information by me if 
they wish it. 

We believe that all those who read Mr. Hodges’ 
article and catch his viewpoint will go out and see 
more in nature than they ever did before. There 
is enough of the practical and the machine age, 
and Mr. Hodges brings us back to a realisation 
that nature is not to be outdone by man and his 
ways. 

Beatrice B. Bell is well known to our readers 
as the author of a number of articles, and also a 
contributor to our competitions. In this issue she 
describes her work as a nature photographer, and 
there is no question but that she has mastered 
her chosen branch of photography. We have rarely 
seen spider webs photographed to better advan- 
tage, and we suggest that our readers follow care- 
fully the data which accompany not only the 
spider-web pictures but all those included with the 
article. There is no question but that these pic- 
tures illustrate the possibilities in nature photo- 
graphy, provided the photographer is sincerely 
interested. We further appreciate the fact that 
by keeping our eyes open we find many excep- 
tional subjects, even in our own back yards. It 
happens very often that in thinking of nature 
photography we hold the impression that it is 
necessary to travel great distances into the wilder- 
ness in order to obtain subjects. Although this is 
true with regard to large animals and certain 
rare species, there are close at hand countless 
subjects which often it is just as interesting to 
photograph as big game. We are sure that Miss 
Bell has shown the way, and we hope that many 
of our readers will follow her example and search 
out interesting nature subjects in their own back 
yards. 

Data: “Early Morning Magic”—February, 
8 a.m., fog lifting, Graflex, Zeiss-Kodak lens, 
F/8, 1/10-second. 

“Waiting for Breakfast’—October, 10 a.m., 
foggy, Graflex, Zeiss-Kodak lens, F/8, 1/10-second. 

“On a Foraging Expedition’—August, 9 a.m., 
shade, Graflex, Zeiss-Kodak lens, color screen, 
*/8, 3 seconds. 

“The Blossoming Stump”—July, 10 a.m., shade, 
No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, Rapid Rectilinear lens; 
U. S. 4, 24%-ft., color screen, portrait attachment, 
40 seconds. 

“Indian Pipes”—December, 3 p.m., shade in 
woods, No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, Rapid Rectilinear 
lens, U. S. 16, 2% ft., color screen, portrait at- 
tachment, 2 seconds. 

“A Fairy Umbrella”’—July, 10 a.m., shade, 
No. 4 Cartridge Kodak Rapid Rectilinear lens, 
U. S. 4, 2% ft., color screen, portrait attachment, 
40 seconds. 

“Morel”—(data 
Zeiss-Kodak lens. 





lost), springtime, Graflex, 








Through the courtesy of Mr. Walter E. Owen 
of the Department of Photography, Brooklyn 
Institute, we are privileged to reproduce a number 
of pictures which were hung at the 41st Annual 
Exhibition of the Department of Photography, 
Brooklyn Institute. It will be noted that well- 
known pictorialists are represented, and those 
who were privileged to view the entire exhibition 
were impressed by the excellence of the individual 
contributors’ work. In connection with the illus- 
trations, Professor Sprague of New York Uni- 
versity had a number of interesting comments to 
make, and we reprint his article for the benefit 
of our readers. 

“Young Ninety”, by J. W. Aughiltree, is a 
splendid study which cannot fail to make a strong 
appeal to all who like characterisations. Some 
might suggest that the head was too crowded in 
the picture area, and we are inclined to agree. 
Yet the appeal of the picture is so great that 
for the moment we do not notice the apparent 
crowding in the picture area. 

Our readers will doubtless recall the picture of 
hands made not very long ago by H. Richardson 
Cremer, which was a masterpiece of its kind. In 
“A Tea Rose”, Mr. Cremer has made another 
study which is remarkably beautiful. There is a 
question as to whether his first picture was not 
a trifle more striking because of its simplicity 
and the fact that there was nothing to distract 
the attention from the beauty of the hands. In 
the present study it seems perhaps as though 
there might be a little confusion, due to the at- 
tempt of the observer to decide in his own mind 
whether the rose or the hands were the chief 
center of interest. We leave this suggestion for the 
consideration of our readers, and in any event 
there is no question but that Mr. Cremer has pro- 
duced a remarkably beautiful study. 

“A Breton Peasant”, by Myers R. Jones, is the 
type of outdoor genre which travelers like to bring 
home as part of the pictorial record of their trips. 
After all, we are interested in the way people in 
other countries look and act. Mr. Jones has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a typical scene, which doubt- 
less adds much to his own pleasure and recollec- 
tions of his trip abroad. 

“Old Madison Church”, by Henry D. Scribner, 
offers a suggestion to those who like to photo- 
graph architectural subjects, especially churches. 
From the point of view of a builder this picture 
would not prove satisfactory, because too much 
of the church is hidden by the foliage. However, 
we venture to say that more persons would be 
interested in the picture as reproduced with a 
framework of foliage than there would be without 
it. The tree trunk at the left seems to us to be a 
bit heavy, and if it could have been eliminated, or 
softer foliage substituted as at the right, we be- 
lieve that the composition would have appealed 
to us a bit more. However, there are those who 
will doubtless like the strength and balance of the 
tree trunk at the left. 

“They Toil Not”, by Mrs. J. Petrocelli, is an 
unusually interesting genre. It tells a convincing 
story, and there is no question about the center of 
interest. Another important point is that the 
subjects seem entirely unaware of the photo- 
grapher’s presence. 

“Boys Will Be Boys”, by Samuel P. Ward, is 
a type of genre which is always interesting. 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Fort Dearborn Camera Club Wins 


Ir is with pleasure that we announce the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club as the winner of the 1930- 
31 Puoto-Era Tropuy Cup Race. This Club now 
obtains permanent possession of the cup, having 
won it three times—1926-27, 1929-30, and 1930-31. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Max Thorek, 
F.R.P.S., president of the Club, the members have 
made a steady, consistent drive for their objective, 
with the result that a number of months ago they 
outdistanced their nearest rivals by rolling up a 
large number of points. Had the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club not made such a quick start, it is 
likely that the final result would have been very 
different. Omitting the winning club from the list, 
it will be noted that the other camera clubs are 
very close together and that the race was nearly 
a tie between four of the clubs. We congratulate 
the Fort Dearborn Camera Club and hope that, as 
the years roll on, they will take pride in the re- 
flection that the Puoro-Era Tropuy Cur is 
evidence of concerted, well-directed, and willing 
membership activity. We also wish to congratulate 
the other participants in the race, who likewise 
made a sincere effort and who continued long 
after all hope of winning was lost. There was a 
fine sporting spirit about the race which is of far 
greater value than the cup. We hope and believe 
that during the past six years the PuHoro-Era 
Tropny Cup Race has helped to make new friend- 
ships and to strengthen the old. We thank all 
those who co-operated so willingly to help us. 


Sending for Catalogs 


We often wonder whether our readers get their 
money’s worth from our advertising pages. To be 
sure, they may look them over; but that is only 
the beginning. Those who know will agree that an 
intelligent selection of catalogs, which may be 
obtained from the leading manufacturers and 
dealers, is an important step in photographic 
progress. There is no photographic publication 
which takes the place of a photographic catalog. 
For specific and detailed information with regard 
to lenses, cameras, apparatus, and chemicals there 
is nothing to equal a catalog. In most cases it 
may be obtained free of charge; and where there 
is a charge, it is only a few cents. Many an en- 
joyable and profitable evening can be spent in 
“catalog study”, and very often ways and means 
are found to obtain equipment which will add 
4 greatly to the pleasure and success of one’s own 
camera work. Attend the “School of the Catalog” 
for a few evenings! 





Our Travel Articles 


Dvurine the summer months we have included a 
number of travel articles in our pages. To be sure, 
they have not been very technical nor formally 
photographic. Yet our readers have enjoyed them 
because of their inspirational character. Those 





who read them became eager to take their cameras 
and go afield to make pictures and to see the 
places described. In short, we are led to believe 
that a number of readers will take their cameras 
along who might have left them at home had we 
not published a few travel articles to revive the 
tired business man’s interest in photography. 


Home-Made Apparatus 


Nor very long ago one of our readers asked why 
we printed articles on how to make this or that 
photographic equipment, especially when, he con- 
tended, the same thing could be bought ready- 
made for less money. Yes, it is true that some 
things can be bought cheaper than the amateur 
photographer can make them—and then again, 
they can be made more cheaply at home. How- 
ever, as we see it, this is not all the story. We 
have seen wealthy men build things not because 
it was cheaper, but because they enjoyed plan- 
ning the work and handling the tools. To them the 
cost, great or small, was not a consideration at all. 
And so, when we print an article on how to make 
an enlarger, it is not always to save money for 
our readers, but rather to give them something 
to do which involves skill with their hands. The 
man who works mostly with his brain welcomes 
a hobby which occupies his hands and draws to a 
certain extent upon him physically rather than 
more from an already tired mind. We confess to 
taking keen delight in greasing and oiling our own 
car. The oilier and greasier we become, the better 
time we have of it. To be sure, we could have it 
done very reasonably and keep clean; but it actu- 
ally rests us to do work which many consider dis- 
agreeable and dirty. It is not a question of saving 
money, but rather finding a relief for taut nerves 
and a tired mind. And so it is with our “how-to- 
make-it” articles—they are published for the bene- 
fit of those who find relaxation in making things 
with their hands. 


A Parting Shot 


Dvurine the spring and summer months we have 
probably bored our readers with repeated sug- 
gestions to master their cameras, make good 
pictures instead of poor ones, and otherwise get 
real pleasure and satisfaction from their photo- 
graphic work. With this issue the peak of the 
vacation season has arrived. We hope that many 
have accepted our suggestions and will have 
splendid success. Those who overlooked our well- 
intentioned reminders, or ignored them, will 
doubtless proceed as in the past, and then wonder 
why they have such poor luck. It is not our in- 
tention to be one of the “I-told-you-so” persons; 
but in closing our littie “campaign” for 1931 we 
hope sincerely that all our readers will take the 
time to know their cameras, master the funda- 
mentals of exposure and composition, and then 
have the best of luck photographically and 
otherwise. 
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A High-Frequency Camera for the 
Study of Electrical Discharges 


In the two articles on high-frequency photo- 
graphy which appeared in this department several 
months ago, so little attention was paid to high- 
frequency cameras other than those employing 
motion-picture film that many readers may have 
gained the impression that the high-frequency 
motion-picture camera has superseded all other 
types. This is not quite true. While by far the 
largest amount of high-frequency investigations 
are being carried out with cameras employing 
motion-picture film, there is at least one field in 
which high-frequency work is being done with 
other forms of high-frequency cameras. I refer 
more particularly to the multi-lens, high-frequency 
camera employed by the late Dr. J. W. Legg, 
Research Engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, in the investigation 
of high-voltage electrical discharges. 

This high-frequency camera carries twenty-two 
matched lenses all focused on an 8x10 plate, or 
cut film, carried in the usual holder. Mounted in 
front of these twenty-two lenses is a revolving 
disk with twenty-two openings to correspond with 





FIGURE 1 C. B. NEBLETTE 
LEGG HIGH-FREQUENCY CAMERA 





the lenses (Figure 1). This disk is operated con- 
tinuously at high speed by an electric motor, and 
covers and uncovers the lenses in succession at 
eag@ revolution. A shutter mounted between the 
lenses and the revolving disk is so controlled that 
it remains open for only one revolution of the 
disk, thus preventing double exposure of the plate. 

To operate, the lenses are focused on the 
groundglass in the usual way, the plateholder in- 
serted, and the slide drawn. The revolving disk is 
now started, and when it has reached the proper 
speed the exposure may be made by releasing the 
second shutter at any time desired. The rate at 
which the twenty-two successive pictures are made 
may be varied by altering the speed of rotation; 
in many cases this is as short as 1/2,000 of a 
second. 

The camera was designed exclusively for the 
study of electrical discharges in the high-voltage 
laboratory. It was found after some preliminary 
experiments that single photographs of the dis- 
charge did not enable its position and direction to 
be calculated accurately, and the camera was 
modified so as to make stereoscopic photographs. 
Accordingly, the lenses and apertures of the re- 
volving disk were so altered that twelve of the 
twenty-two exposures secured on the plate repre- 
sent six stereoscopic pairs. When each of these 
pairs is mounted and placed in a stereoscope, the 
flash becomes third-dimensional, and it is possible 
to locate the position and direction of the flash 
with a high degree of accuracy. For example, in 
one instance where the discharge flash had ap- 
parently hit the frame of a machine, it was found 
later from an examination of the pairs of images 
in the stereoscope that it was actually a bolt sev- 
eral feet away that was struck. 

Electrical engineers are interested in the study 
of electrical discharges not only for the light 
which such investigations throw on lightning, but 
on the flashes which occur in electrical machinery. 
Trolley cars, elevators, electric cleaners, fans are 
only a few of the things driven by motors, all of 
which sooner or later begin to flash. The flashes, 
when taken collectively, represent an enormous 
waste of power, and result in damage to the ma- 
chinery. Engineers hope, as a result of the inten- 
sive investigation of such flashing which is now 
being made, to be able to build motors which will 
not flash. If through the study of such discharges 
by photography the engineers are able to achieve 
this, it will result in the saving of millions of dol- 
lars for the electrical industry each year. 


New Panchromatic Film Brings Broader 
Scope of Usefulness to Photography 


News of one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in film-making history is made known 
through an announcement from the Research 
Laboratories at Kodak Park, Rochester, telling of 
a fundamental improvement of light-sensitive 
emulsions that is sweeping away many photo- 
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graphic difficulties of the past, and bringing a 
broader scope of usefulness to photography. The 
direct result of the discovery is Eastman’s new 
Super-Sensitive Panchromatic Cut Film. 

With incandescent lamps, the new super-sensi- 
tive panchromatic film is from two to three times 
as fast as Portrait Panchromatic, a “speed” sensa- 
tion when announced two years ago. The sensitivity 
of the super-sensitive panchromatic film, usually 
termed speed, is greatest when incandescent lights 
are used, because this form of illumination con- 
tains a higher percentage of red than daylight or 
the light from are lamps. 

To give one the best idea of what the extreme 
color-sensitivity of this new super-sensitive film 
means to the man who works with artificial light, 
we should compare it with Par-Speed portrait 
film, because this is a standard material used by 
both portrait and commercial photographers. 

With clear incandescent lamps the Super-Sensi- 
tive Panchromatic is from five to six times as fast 
as Par-Speed. This means that if you have been 
accustomed to making exposures of from two to 
three seconds with Par-Speed film, your exposures 
with the Super-Sensitive Panchromatic would be 
about one-half second. If you have used enough 
light to photograph children in one-fifth of a 
second with Par-Speed, your exposure with 
Super-Sensitive Panchromatic film would be one- 
twenty-fifth of a second—too fast for a bulb 
exposure. 

Such speed opens up unlimited possibilities in 
both commercial and portrait photography. The 
commercial photographer will look upon this in- 
crease in speed, not so much as a means of making 
fast exposures, but rather for the advantage of 
making exposures with less light. When the photo- 
grapher goes on an outside job he can feel safe 
with half his usual amount of lighting equipment, 
and will obtain twice as much benefit from the 
illumination he finds on location. And for studio 
set-ups, which often require long exposures, ex- 
posure time will be cut more than half, which is a 
great advantage in studio-work. 

The same applies to home portraiture. Lighting- 
equipment has made the work of the home-photo- 
grapher rather difficult. If he now has ample light, 
he can either be relieved of much of his burden, or 
shorten his exposures and be more certain of nega- 
tives which do not show movement. This latter 
procedure is the logical one for photographing 
children. 

Industrial photographers are often faced with 
the problem of obtaining sufficient artificial light- 
ing for subjects such as “long shots” of factory 
interiors or close-ups of machines with operators. 
Flashlights are banned in many plants, although 
the new photo-flash lamps have entirely eliminated 
smoke and the fire hazard. Since the Super-Sensi- 
tive Panchromatic film is especially efficient under 
artificial light, industrial photography is obviously 
simplified. 

First—photographers will no longer be required 
to clutter working-areas with large numbers of 
heavy lamps, and thereby avoid hampering general 
factory operations. 

Second—the amount of electric “load” is cut 
down. 

Third—where the usual amount of artificial 
light is available, much shorter exposures are pos- 
sible. This is valuable in arresting the motion of 


































































people or moving objects. If shorter exposures are 
not required, smaller lens-stops can be employed to 
increase sharpness and “depth of field”. 

The value of the Super-Sensitive Panchromatic 
film is equally well applied to industrial photo- 
micrographic work, such as studies of metal struc- 
ture. The qualities of the new film will answer the ‘ 
requirements for combining speed, color-sensitivity, 
and fine grain. 

The advantage of reducing exposures to a mini- 
mum when working under artificial light is highly 
valuable in doing live-model work. No longer are 
models required to endure long, strained poses 
that often result in stiff and ungraceful postures, 
and incidentally a series of “retakes”. In the past, 
it has not been uncommon for model “shots” to 
require five, ten seconds—even more—quite a long 
time for any but highly-trained models to remain 
motionless. Short exposures usually result in more 
pleasing poses. 

The new panchromatic emulsion is, in addition to 
all standard sizes for still photography, available 
in 35-millimeter motion-picture film. Industrial 
photographers who do motion-picture work will 
find that when using the Super-Sensitive Panchro- 
matic film under incandescent lamps, the usual 
amount of light can be reduced from one-third to 
one-half. This factor is very important in modern 
time-study of factory operations with the motion- 
picture camera. 

The sensitive emulsion of this new film is very 
closely related to one prepared for astronomical 
photography, as well as to the new Wratten 
Hypersensitive Panchromatic plates for the high- 
speed requirements of newspaper photography 
under artificial light. 

Astronomers, it has been learned, used the new 
emulsion recently in making observations seeking 
to discover whether there is moisture in the. at- 
mosphere of Mars. The necessary time for ex- 
posing the plates in the spectroscope was reduced 
from ten hours to four in the observations in 
question. 

Eastman’s new Super-Sensitive Panchromatic 
film presents the very great advantage of speed 
without the sacrifice of those qualities so essential 
to fine portraiture or commercial photography. It 
has fine grain, excellent exposure-latitude, and 
builds up in the developer without blocking. 

There is one very important precaution in the 
use of this new film which is necessary to good re- 
sults. A film so sensitive to light of all colors 
cannot be exposed to light of any color in a dark- 
room without noticeable “fogging”. The film must 
be opened, loaded, and developed, in total dark- 
ness. After about five minutes of immersion in the 
developing solution, a certain amount of desensi- 
tising takes place, permitting the use of a Series 
III Safelight for the remaining period of process- 
ing. It is recommended that the time-and-tem- 
perature method of development be used when 
working with this high-speed emulsion. Once the 
time-and-temperature system is established as 
standard practice, it will be found to be the most 
satisfactory method of development. 

Photography, the universal language, has re- 
ceived a valuable addition to its “vocabulary” by 
the advent of the Super-Sensitive Panchromatic 
Film, which will afford the modern photographer 
new worlds to conquer. 
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Last month we almost inadvertently glided into 
a little propaganda on behalf of the “Come to 
Britain” movement, since when we have been ex- 
perimenting on the road ourselves, having had a 
run to North Wales. The result is we can with 
confidence recommend the district surrounding 
Snowdon, the highest mountain in this island. We 
even discovered several quite comfortable hotels 
on the high passes where fishermen and moun- 
taineers foregather. 

But our special recommendation is Beddgelert, 
an entirely unspoilt mountain village at the very 
foot of Snowdon. There is no railway near, and 
the inhabitants all talk Welsh. The roads are 
narrow but tarred, and lead on through some of 
the most enchanting scenery in this country. Take, 
for instance, the way out of Beddgelert up to 
the Llanberis Pass, winding round the foothills of 
Snowdon, past two delightful little lakes, and on, 
crossing the narrow valley, gradually climbing 
the opposite hillside. Soon, if we are lucky and 
clouds do not intervene, Snowdon appears, majestic 
on our left. Before the summit of the hill is 
reached the extended views are superb, as the 
road follows the edge of the hill and is in places 
cut out of the mountainside. From here one can 
follow the pass down to Caernarvon, passing on 
the way the station of the mountain railway that 
runs to the top of Snowdon, and from Caernarvon 
another road leads back to Beddgelert. This is 
only a sample trip. There are many more. 

And now, patient reader, you shall no longer be 
treated to guidebook descriptions of North Wales. 
Our excuse for the above panegyric is that for 
once we have found the boom words of an ad- 
vertisement true, and this bit of Wales with its 
mountains and lakes really is like Switzerland; so 
that our description of it is always inclined to 
imitate the Swiss guidebooks. 

But we are glad to be able to say that the 
hotels also merit the Swiss description, particu- 
larly the “Royal Goat” at Beddgelert which we 
made our headquarters. It is a big, old, picturesque 
posting house with a comfortable, leisurely, and 
attractive atmosphere, and an exceptional “Kiiche”. 
Also, to our surprise, the charges were most 
reasonable, an important factor in these bad times. 

We found many attractive-looking inns about 
here, some on lonely mountain roads and on passes. 
We are not able to speak of them from actual 
experience, for having been so well “gepflegt” at 
the Royal Goat, we did not care to leave it; but 
these inns looked comfortable and inviting, and 
were usually filled with fishermen and climbers, 
with here and there an odd photographer. At 
one of them, the rooms were crowded with old 
furniture and ancient—at least so it looked to 
us—copper and brass utensils. We counted forty 
bedroom candlesticks and nearly twenty old Welsh 
cheese-making pans. The proprietress had lived 
at the inn on an exposed pass for over thirty 
years, and must have spent most of her time 
polishing her possessions. 








Our tragedy on this Welsh trip was that we 
had left the camera at home. In this life, alas! 
one can never retrieve an error, and the wonderful 
young May foliage will never be immortalised on 
a plate of ours; but in September we mean to 
visit the Royal Goat again and hope to catch some 
of the autumn charm of this enchanting place. 

Beddgelert, by the way, is the home of the old 
legend where the faithful hound of the last 
Llewellyn prince saved his master’s child and was 
unjustly killed himself. In spite of this story being 
now rather discredited, the grave of the dog 
(Gelert) is one of the show places. 

What promises to be a successful process in 
color film was demonstrated last week to Fellows 
of the Royal Society who visited the factories of 
Messrs. Spicers at Sawston Cambs. A few hours 
after their arrival at the works they were shown 
a color-film record of their reception. This was 
the first surprise, but there were more to come 
as regards the manner in which results had been 
achieved. This led Lord Rutherford to remark 
at the luncheon given to the Fellows that what 
had been done in the research department of the 
company had been carried out in a scientific 
method. It had gone on without the blast of trum- 
pets—quietly, in the true scientific spirit of getting 
a competent article before it was loaded on the 
public. 

The film shown came direct from the developing 
room without being in any way retouched, so was 
a fair and serious test of the process. But the 
color film is rather like the wolf in the fable. It 
has been cried so often, without the results ever 
coming up to expectations, that we are a little 
diffident in welcoming yet another new one. When 
however, one learns that the management have 
been engaged in research and experiment for five 
years, first over the film and then over the color 
photography, hope and expectation rise to a high 
level. Two years back a stage had been reached 
that encouraged the company to test everything 
on a commercial-size plant. 

The ultimate hope and aim of the company is to 
take their color negatives and print them out in 
the natural colors on a white ground base material. 
This would mean the production of colored prints 
easily and cheaply, much as we now print in 
black and white; but work was stopped on this 
development two years back so as to complete 
the rest of the program. If this comes to pass, 
the ambition of many a serious photographer will 
be achieved. How often and how many of us, 
when studying our subject on the groundglass, 
have known that much of the beauty, subtlety, 
wizardry—call it what you will—that we miss in 
the ordinary negative, and which yet is so daz- 
zlingly revealed through the camera, is color! And 
we have refrained from exposing, being sure that 
with our present limitations in the black-and-white 
negatives, we are following a will-o’-the-wisp. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





Third Rochester International Salon 


We take pleasure to call attention to the Third 
Rochester International Salon of Photography, 
Rochester, N.Y., which will be held at the Memo- 
rial Art Gallery in that city from December 4, 
1931, to January 3, 1932. The last day for receiv- 
ing prints will be November 7. Although it may 
seem to be quite early to prepare for this salon, 
yet the weeks and the months slip by before we 
know it, and then often there is a hurried attempt 
to get prints off at the last moment. For that 
reason we call our readers’ attention to the salon 
at this time. 


Who’s the Champion Smiler 
of the West? 


Is he or she to be found in the Pacific North- 
west, the Rocky Mountain region, sunny California, 
or the great Southwest? Anyway, some 50,000 
cameras are going gunning and snap-shooting to 
find the owner of that “biggest and best smile in 
the West”. 

Professional and amateur cameramen alike are 
to join in the chase for happy, joyful counte- 
nances through eleven States; and at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair in Sacramento in September, 
the smiling champion will be officially decorated 
with a gold medal by Governor James Rolph, Jr., 
himself a widely recognised exponent of the genial 
art of sunshine-spreading. 

Announcement of the “All-Western Smiling 
Tournament” was made today by Harold J. 
McCurry, chairman of the California State Fair 
Publicity Committee and president of the Pacific 
International Photographers’ Association. 

Here’s how the contest will be conducted: 
Professional Photographers—commercial, pertrait, 
and press—are to “shoot” the best smiling sub- 
jects they can find, with a prize of $100 to be 
awarded the photographer whose subject wins the 
championship. Amateur photographers and “snap- 
shooters” likewise are to be on the lookout for 
broad, happy smiles, spurred on by the prize award 
of $50. 

Beginning July 1, 1931, photographs of smilers are 
to be sent to Sacramento, addressed “Smiles Con- 
test, Sacramento, Calif.” Photographs may be sent 
in up to August 25, the opening date of the Pacific 
International Photographers’ Convention at 
Sacramento. 

All photographs will be segregated, according 
to geographical divisions, and placed on exhibition 
in the civic auditorium in Sacramento during the 
photographers’ convention. The judges will then 
select the regional champions, one photograph by 
a professional photographer, and one by an 


amateur, from each of the following geographical 
divisions: Pacific Northwest—Oregon and Wash- 
ington; Rocky Mountain Region—Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, 


Nevada, Colorado, and Utah; Cali- 





fornia; and the Southwest—New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The eight regional champions—four professional 
and four amateur subjects—will then be brought 
to the California State Fair where, on Thursday, 
September 10, they will “smile it out” in the 
presence of Governor Rolph and the assembled 
multitude for the title of “Smiling Champion”. 
Traveling and hotel expenses for the regional 
winners will be provided by the State Fair and 
Smiles Contest committees. 

The Photograph of the winner will be used as 
the cover page for a new song by Lee S. Roberts, 
famous as the author of “Smiles”. A movie tryout 
at one of the big Hollywood studios is another 
recognition to be given the winner. Hugh Barrett 
Dobbs, captain of the Shell Happytimers on the 
National Broadcasting System, will aid in the 
search for the biggest, best smile west of the 
Rockies. 

Rules for the contest 
McCurry as follows: 

1. Photographs submitted by professional photo- 
graphers must be 8 by 10 inches in size, printed on 
glossy paper. If they desire, professional photo- 
graphers may submit an additional photograph 
finished as they choose. 

2. Amateur photographers are permitted to 
make their photographs up to, but not exceeding, 
5 to 7 inches, printed on glossy paper. 

3. There is no limit to the number of photo- 
graphs which may be sent in, both by professionals 
and amateurs. 

4. Photographs not to be returned. Ownership 
and copyright of photographs to rest with Cali- 
fornia State Fair. 

5. Negatives are to be sent to the Smiles Con- 
test Committee on request. 

6. Name and address of subject, and name and 
address of photographer, must be written plainly 
on the back of each photograph. 

7. In the event the winner at the California 
State Fair is one whose photograph was sub- 
mitted by a professional photographer, the photo- 
grapher will be awarded $100 in cash; and, at 
the same time, the judges will select the best 
smiler among the amateur subjects for the $50 
prize. In case the State Fair winner is an amateur 
subject, the $50 will be awarded the amateur 
photographer, and the judges will select the best 
among the professional subjects for the $100 prize. 

8. Address all photographs to “Smiles Contest 
Committee, Sacramento, California”, at any time 
between July 1 and August 25, 1931. 

9. In case a regional champion, professional or 
amateur subject, does not appear at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair for the final judging, the photo- 
grapher forfeits his rights to the prize money. 
Traveling and hotel expenses for the regional 
champions will be provided by the Smiles Com- 
mittee and the State Fair; so it is up to the 
photographer to see that his subject, if one of the 


were announced by 
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regional winners, makes the trip to Sacramento for 
the judging at the State Fair on September 10. 
10. In making the photographs, photographers 
are advised to centralise on the face of the sub- 
ject, bringing out the smile to the best advantage. 
11. Subjects may be men or women, boys or 
girls, old or young—there is no restriction. What 
is wanted is the biggest and best smile in the West! 


Chicago Camera Club News 


Tuere are big doings at the Chicago Camera 
Club these days. At the last business meeting, 
the following new officers took charge of the 
affairs of the club: 


SE ee W. F. Wienecke 
Vice-President......... Dr. G. C. Poundstone 
Ere ... A, L. Estep 
peer .W. D. Hughes 


CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEES 


Program Committee.......... Theo. Johnson 
A ae eer Se 
IN So ocd co croiacas os ele-s F. M. Tuckerman 


S. Savage 
cqtae : Geo. Sohm 
...Dr. Maximilian Kern 


Foreign Exhibitior 
Dune House 


ee 

rere Be rar eg gre Be J. J. Ryan 
Budget and Auditing....... L. B. Mayo 
Editor “The Exposure”..... F. M. Tuckerman 


On the eighth of June, print criticism was con- 
ducted by Mr. Tuckerman, and most of the mem- 
bers brought along the prints which they ex- 
pected to submit to the Third Annual Salon. 
From appearances of the prints, the members of 
the Chicago Camera Club ought to be fairly well 
represented at this year’s show. Incidentally, the 
Salon Committee, with the help of John Skara, 
the veteran of many salons, are having a busy 
time assorting and cataloging the hundreds of 
entries from all over the globe. From present in- 
dications, the Chicago Salon this year should be 
one of the outstanding international photographic 
shows in this country and certainly the biggest 
and best ever held in Chicago. 

Pusuiciry CoMMITTEE. 


Soap and Camera Form Art Alliance 


A Bar of soap and a camera have opened up a 
field of art with “stupendous possibilities” to 
Lester Gaba, young sculptor, who has proclaimed 
that they offer an art-form as distinct from all 
others as oil-painting, watercolor, etching, or 
sculpture. 

Examples of what the sculptor calls the “first 
alliance of graphic and plastic arts” have been 
broadcast to the entire country in Ivory Snow 
street-car cards and magazine advertisements. A 
new series of these, the soap carvings prepared by 
Gaba himself, is now appearing. 

The treatment consists of preparation of figures 
carved in soap, which are grouped, cleverly lighted, 
and photographed. Transparent and mysterious, 
“like rare translucent ivory”, soap carvings are 
an ideal subject for the camera, Gaba points out, 
and particularly for commercial illustrations, for 


“they have depth, smartness, and clarity, and an 
appeal to the curiosity, since at first glance it is 
not obvious just what they are made of”. 

It took Gaba time to learn how to sculpture in 
soap. He began at fourteen. 

“I was directing a pretentious production of 
dance recitals for a club”, he says, “and I was 
so enthused with the idea of soap sculpture that 
I decided to carve one of the dance groups, to 
transpose the beauty of the dance into the cold 
stillness of ivory, exchanging the exquisite rhythms 
of movement for the subtle swirlings of line and 
curve. You can see that I was far too ambitious 
in my first effort, and the thing was a failure. 

“So I left art—at least ‘plastic art’—to more 
expert hands. I must have been easily discouraged, 
with soap at five cents a bar.” 

Gaba left sculpture only for a short time, 
though. Two years later, at sixteen, he was doing 
posters for Chicago theaters. A show came along 
-alled “The Wax Museum”. It occurred to him 
to insert soap figures in niches cut in the posters. 
The idea was a success, and Gaba went on to 
further experiments in soap carving and novel 
lighting. 

His own studio, worked out in ivory, black, 
silver and crystal, he decorated with soap carv- 
ings set on glass shelves at intervals above the 
black floor, and lighted from below. 

Gaba’s Ivory Snow series, photographed for use 
in street-car cards and magazine advertisements, 
is an illustrated romance of two little soap figures, 
sarried on from one advertisement to the next. 

The photo-sculpture method, he says, presents 
“a medium so fluid that an artist can carve in it 
with the ease of painting—thus adding a third 
dimension. In other words, it is a means of exe- 
cuting a two-dimensional effect in three spaces. 
That possibility is stupendous, in my estimation, 
and I believe it will create a new school of art, 
as distinct in treatment and as unique as the 
various other groups, such as etching, pastel, 
watercolor, oil painting, or sculpture.” 





Unusual Photographs Made in Hawaii 


Lizrutenant Rawtincs and Technical Sergeant 
Stolte, of the 11th Photo Section, Luke Field, who 
proceeded by air to the Island of Molokai, Hawaii, 
on March 11 to participate in maneuvers, obtained 
some unusual and interesting photographs the 
following day. Aroused from their slumber at 
5 a.m., due to an unusual clear ceiling, they set 
vut half an hour later to see if anything worth 
while could be photographed. They attained 15,000 
feet altitude in a few minutes and experienced 
considerable pilikia—Hawaiian word meaning 
“trouble”—due to gravity. Using all his technique, 
Sergeant Stolte succeeded in getting the camera 
into action, with the result that several unusual 
oblique photographs were obtained, among them 
being one made above Kalaupapa, Molokai, show- 
ing the peaks of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa on 
the Big Island, an airplane distance of 155 miles, 
and another showing the entire Island of Molokai, 
261 miles distant. This was accomplished with 
the standard K-3 Camera, using Aéro 1 filter and 
regular aérial film. 

Air Corps News Letter. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 100) 


Moreover, it tells a story which appeals to young 
and old. Furthermore, it has the advantage of ap- 
pearing to be unstudied and perfectly natural. It 
is a pleasure to point to those pictures which are 
natural and in which the subjects do not stare 
directly at the lens. 

“Morning Shadows”, by Harry B. Fisher, is an 
interesting winter scene, particularly as Mr. 
Fisher has placed the dark masses of the com- 
position at the top and then relied upon the 
shadows and the snow to balance at the bottom. 
By doing so he was enabled to include the length 
of the shadows on the snow, and thus create the 
chief interest in the composition. 

“Street in Bellagio”, by Mary Callaghan, is 
another excellent example of the type of picture 
which the traveler should bring home for his 
album. Miss Callaghan selected the right moment 
for the exposure—when the three ladies were 
coming down the street, and thus the stretch of 
steps was broken up, and human interest was 
added to the composition. 


“The Little Old Mill”, by Rudolph G. Paul, is 
a typical scene, which probably can be very 
nearly duplicated in many parts of this country. 
It is a quiet, restful scene and doubtless recalls 
to many those happy boyhood days when swim- 
ming above the mill dam was the event of the day. 
The large tree at the left, with the high-light on 
the trunk, seems to catch and hold the observer’s 
attention for the moment before the eye reaches 
the mill itself. There is a little conflict between 
the two for the center of interest. However, this 
could be remedied by toning down the high-light 
on the tree, and thus the eye would reach the mill 
more directly. 

“Cesar”, by Jefferson Skinner, is an appealing 
picture of a puppy. Apparently he has found 
some child’s toy and made away with it, and is 
enjoying being chased for its recovery. There is 
life to this picture, even though for the moment 
the dog is motionless. It is to be regretted that his 
right ear is partly cut off, and that he appears 
somewhat crowded in the picture area. However, 
it seems to be the tendency today to fill the pic- 
ture area, even if some of the composition has to 
be left out. 

We know that our readers will join us in our 
expression of pleasure that the Portage Camera 
Club of Akron, Ohio, has moved into new quarters, 
which cannot fail to add much to the success and 
prosperity of the club. It so happens that recently 
several leading camera clubs have moved to larger 
and better equipped quarters, with the result that 
new interest has been created, new members have 
come in, and constructive programs for the future 
have been put through. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Walter E.. Burton and President H. P. 
Herron of the Portage Camera Club, we give our 
readers this short account of the work accom- 
plished by the officers and members of this pro- 
gressive photographic organisation. We _ believe 
that it will be an encouragement and an incentive 
to other organisations to go and do likewise. 

In our July issue, Mr. Racine took us to what 
is probably the northernmost possession of the 
United States, and in this issue he goes into more 
detail with regard to the interesting things that 


he found up north. Without a doubt, most of us 
have very little idea of who lives so far away in 
Alaska and what these people do for work and 
recreation. 

The illustrations give the reader some idea of 
what Mr. Racine is writing about, and it is inter- 
esting to note how the canoes or dugouts are made 
from logs whose diameters are taller than an 
average man. It would seem as though this method 
of manufacture would be a _ well-nigh endless 
undertaking, but apparently the Indians have 
mastered the art and produced these canoes with- 
out undue delay. 

In connection with the canoes it is interesting 
to note that, even in far-away Alaska, the Indians 
have adopted outboard motors and thus, after 
all, the northernmost part of the United States 
seems to be very much up-to-date. 

For many years the newspapers have carried 
items with regard to Camp Perry, situated on 
Lake Erie, Ohio. Something has been said about 
rifle and pistol matches; but the average reader, 
we venture to say, has not fully grasped what it 
was all about. Through the courtesy and interest 
of Sergeant Paul B. Dees of the Signal Corps, 
U.S.A., we have been able to bring to our readers 
not only an interesting account of Signal Corps 
photographic work, but also information with 
regard to Camp Perry and what goes on there. 
We particularly call attention to Sergeant Dees’ 
reference to the Technical School of the Signal 
Corps, maintained at Fort Monmouth, N.J. There 
it is possible for qualified young men to take an 
exceptionally fine course in photography, and 
when they leave the Army they are prepared to 
take good positions in civil life. 

The illustrations which Sergeant Dees forwarded 
to us were very comprehensive, but limited space 
did not permit us to use them all. However, those 
we have reproduced will help to give our readers 
an idea of Camp Perry and the excellent work 
which is being carried on there by the National 
Rifle Association and the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Up in Warner, N.H., Mr. Ralph F. Pratt has 
been making pictures for a number of years, and 
he has been submitting them to our competitions. 
We have reproduced several of them, and now we 
again take pleasure to reproduce one in connec- 
tion with a poem by Agnes Barney Young. Both 
the photographer and the poet have joined to 
pay tribute to the ferns. After all, we wonder 
whether we do appreciate the ferns as much as 
we ought to do, and perhaps, after reading this 
poem, we shall look more eagerly for them in the 
future. 


New Kino Plasmat Lens 


Consimwerep in its application to the new super- 
sensitive film, Hugo Meyer’s announcement of a 
new addition to the Kino Plasmat family of lenses, 
namely the F/1.5 15-millimeter lens, is particu- 
larly interesting. This lens combines unusual speed 
with wide-angle properties. With this combination, 
that is film and lens, it should be remarkably 
simple to shoot all serts of indoor and outdoor 
scenes, even under very poor light conditions. 

In its corrections and optical construction, this 
lens is a true Kino Plasmat—corrected for the 
primary colors of the spectrum and affording a 
true-to-life rendition of the subject. The correc- 
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tions of this particular lens afford extremely 
sharp definition even when wide open. 

Its unique combination of extreme speed and 
wide-angle properties will enable the kinemato- 
grapher to make indoor shots of objects com- 
prising a very wide field of view at extraordinarily 
close range. It should prove ideal for cramped 
interiors and for extended views. This lens takes 
in approximately a 60 per cent wider field than 
the one-inch lens. 

In addition to the Plasmat’s characteristically 
improved depth of focus, the extreme short focus 
of this 15-millimeter lens assures sharp definition 
even when the operator is careless in gauging 
his distance or setting the focusing scale. 

The lens is in a focusing mount calibrated from 
1% feet to infinity. Like all Kino Plasmats, it is 
suitable for work under all conditions, indoors or 
outdoors. In brightest sunlight, it can be used at 
the smaller stops, with complete satisfaction as- 
sured. The speed of this lens is sufficiently high to 
permit the use of a 5x filter. 

It is not necessary to remove this lens from the 
turret when revolving the latter. 


New Correctoscope Folder 


We have recently received a new folder from 
Hugo Meyer & Company, 245 West 55th Street, 
New York City, describing the new Correctoscope, 
which determines the distance and exposure for 
Filmo, Ciné Kodak, Ciné Ansco, Victor, and 
DeVry cameras. This optical instrument has been 
found very helpful and efficient, and we believe 
that owners of amateur movie equipment will be 
interested to obtain this new folder, which will 
be sent promptly on request. 


The Ihagee Two-Shutter Duplex Camera 


For many years a dream of both amateur and 
professional photographers has been to own one 
camera with which all branches of photography 
could be handled successfully. There are and have 
been many splendid equipments on the market 
which would cover nearly all requirements, but 
there was always something which even the best 
of these cameras could not do. It would seem 
from reading the very interesting and practical 
folder entitled “My Experiences with the Ihagee 
Two-Shutter Duplex Camera”, by Kurt Langer, 
that finally a really universal camera has been 
made. In this interesting folder there are twenty- 
seven striking photographs which cover virtually 
all branches of photography, even including pic- 
tures from the air. It is evident that Mr. Langer 
was rather skeptical when he began his test of the 
Ihagee Two-Shutter Duplex Camera and that he 
purposely made exposures to test its capabilities 
to the utmost. The text-matter is writien in a very 
bright and entertaining manner and yet it con- 
veys to the reader a clear and convincing report 
of Mr. Langer’s experiences with the Two-Shutter 
Duplex Camera. We thoroughly enjoyed reading 
the booklet and we suggest that our readers send 
for their own copy,' which will be sent promptly 
free of charge by addressing the Herbert & 


Huesgen Company, 18 East 42d Street, New York 
City. 











31 Victor National Branches in 
Operation 


Ir was recently announced that the Wholesale 
Division of the National Theater Supply Company 
had acquired exclusive rights to the wholesale dis- 
tribution of Victor Ciné-Cameras, Ciné-Projectors, 
and Animatophones for the entire United States. 

The work of organising non-theatrical depart- 
ments in the thirty-one branches of the National 
Theater Supply Company to handle the sale and 
servicing of the Victor 16-millimeter line has been 
practically completed, according to word received 
from A. M. Beatty, Wholesale Division, National 
Theater Supply Company. 

Mr. Beatty’s entire time for the past three 
months has been given to the task of establishing 
these departments and securing the services of a 
personnel thoroughly qualified to handle satis- 
factorily all phases of the specialised work con- 
nected with 16-millimeter sales and service. Per- 
sonal supervision of all the details connected with 
this tremendous venture has made it necessary 
for Mr. Beatty to cover thousands of miles. 

E. L. Schroeder, Sales Manager of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, is 
making a series of visits to each of the thirty-one 
branches for the purpose of schooling the person- 
nel and co-ordinating the work between the branch 
non-theatrical departments and the Victor Fac- 
tory and Sales Organisation. 

Retail distributors of Victor products who have 
been contacted by the new factory service-sales 
branches are enthusiastic over the possibilities 
offered by the Victor-National marketing plan. 
Victor users are naturally pleased at the prospect 
of having expert service close at hand, should it 
ever be required. 

Locations of National Theater Supply Company 
Wholesale Division branches are as follows: 


187 Walton Street 

309 N. Gay Street 
211 Columbus Avenue 
- 386 Pearl Street 
Charlotte, N.C. nes 222 W. Fourth Street 
Chicago, Il. ; 825 S. Wabash Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1637-39 Central Parkway 
Cleveland, Ohio 2112 Payne Avenue 
Dallas, Tex. 306 S. Harwood Street 
Denver, Colo. 2106 Broadway 
Des Moines, Iowa ee 1123 High Street 
Detroit, Mich. 214 W. Montcalm Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 434 N. Illinois Street 
Kansas City, Mo. ... 108 West 18th Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1961 S. Vermont Avenue 
Memphis, Tenn. 400 S. Second Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 719 Wells Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 56 Glenwood Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 133 Meadow Street 
New Orleans, La. .... 220 S. Liberty Street 
New York, N.Y. .... 1560 Broadway 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ..516 Grand Avenue, W. 
Omaha, Neb. ean .1510 Davenport Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....1315 Vine Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1721 Boulevard of the Allies 
Portland, Ore. 460 Glisan Street 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 3210 Olive Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah ..248 E. First South Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 121 Golden Gate Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. ..First Avenue and Battery Street 
Washington, D.C. 916 G Street, N.W. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


<4 Zt A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
Cc, §)) of new photographic goods and services. 









The New Zeiss Ikon Mirax 


A number of years ago an equipment was on 
the photographic market which made possible the 
use of one’s own camera for enlarging. This equip- 
ment merely supplied the source of illumination, 
and the camera when properly attached produced 
the enlarged image. Then the vertical enlargers 
of all types made their appearance, and for a 
time this outfit and other horizontal equipments 
lost their popularity. However, it is apparent 
that there is a demand for both vertical and hori- 





THE NEW ZEISS IKON MIRAX 


zontal enlargers. There are times when one or 
the other position is a distinct advantage in order 
to obtain a required size or effect. Furthermore, 
it is a matter of not only economy but efficiency 
to be able to use one’s own camera for enlarging, 
especially as in many cases the lens on the camera 
is a high-grade anastigmat and superior to the 
average lens supplied with an enlarging machine. 

The new Zeiss Ikon Mirax is a compact enlarg- 
ing attachment which can be used with any roll- 
film or plate camera making pictures 24% x 3%, 
34%, x 4%, and 9 x 12 em. in size. For cameras 
with a picture size of 244 x 34% a kit is required. 
It is possible to use the Mirax in a vertical or 
horizontal position. The reflector gives perfectly 
even illumination, and the softness of the lighting 
reduces to a very great extent the necessity of 
retouching a picture. The Mirax is constructed of 
heavy metal and is well balanced. It is a modern 
equipment made to meet the needs of many users 
of small cameras, who wish to make their own 
enlargements by utilising their own cameras. 
Further particulars may be obtained promptly by 
addressing Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Making Titles With Victor Cameras 


Tue Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, have recently prepared, and are issu- 
ing on request, a 94% x 11-inch blue print contain- 
ing explicit instructions for setting up Victor 








Cameras for title-making, either with or without 
a title-board. 

The instructions cover four sizes of title-cards, 
ranging from 5¥2 x 7 inches to 12 x 15 inches. They 
show the exact distances at which the cards should 
be placed from the camera, and give instructions 
for centering the titles and for obtaining a sharp 
focus. 

Owners of Victor Cameras interested in title- 
making may obtain copies of these blue prints by 
addressing the Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Junior Movie-Cabinet 


Tue Junior Movie-Cabinet is another product of 
the National-All-Movie Sales Co., 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. It is designed to store 
camera, projector, reels of film, and accessories. 
Screen, size 14 x 19, is attached to the back of 
the cabinet and, when projecting pictures, is re- 
moved and placed on a chair or table, while 
projector is operated from top of the cabinet. The 
Junior Movie-Cabinet is strongly built and 
finished in walnut, with side compartments for 
movie magazines and other equipment. It is the 
cabinet that will complete the joys of movie- 
making. Further particulars may be obtained 
promptly by addressing the manufacturer. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 








Vacation Cameras 


Vacations are the important topic of the hour, 
and naturally there comes the question as to the 
camera to be taken along on vacation. The motion- 
picture camera has been the camera par excellence 
for vacations of all kinds; but this year they are 
not in such high favor among a number of 
amateurs. 

The camera is quite an item. It is bulky and 
heavy. That it is so keeps many of them at home; 
or, if they do go on a vacation, their time is spent 
tucked nicely down, deep in a dark corner of 
the trunk or suitcase. Then some sad experiences 
with sand in the mechanism, poor films, and the 
cost of the films themselves all tend to make the 
tiny roll-film camera more favored at this time. 

While there is some basis for these objections, 
the ciné camera should by all means be taken on 
vacation, for in no other way can the pleasures of 
this short period be stored up for further enjoy- 
ment in the long months to come. And it is not 
necessary to be at all encumbered by this very 
valuable accessory to vacation joy. 

Of course, there is the one easy way—that is 
to get one of the small and inexpensive cameras 
which have recently appeared; but this is not 
necessary if you are inclined to give a very little 
time to the proper planning of your picture hours. 

There will be times when you will not want 
the camera, when you will not want a camera 
or anything else to interfere with a certain trip 
or a certain part of some day; but for this very 
reason you should plan certain periods when 
nothing will be allowed to interfere with your 
pleasure in making vacation films. There is more 
in this than merely getting the films without fuss 
or bother; there is an actual and great saving 
upon the pocketbook drain, a consideration which 
appeals to all of us, during these times particularly. 

When we are on vacation, we do not want to be 
disturbed by the orderly life, by any suggestion 
of routine. We want to throw all cares aside and 
really live for twelve short days. Therefore, the 
time to plan the vacation film is before the vaca- 
tion starts. There is a real pleasure to be gained 
by this planning. We all know the hours we spend 
looking over resort booklets, railway folders, and 
all the rest of the mass of printed matter which 
piles up about this time upon our desks and 
library tables. There is a certain sense of antici- 
pation which is pleasurable to a very definite 
degree; but, after all, such plans are more or less 
concerned only with where we intend to go. How 
much more pleasant it will be to plan what we 
shall do when we get there! Not plans which can- 
not be altered, not plans detailed to such an 
extent that we shall become bored and_ the 
pleasure give way to a sense of labor; but plans 
which are just definite enough to permit us the 
joy of anticipation, and that definite sense of 
satisfaction derived from certain little stunts 


which we intend to put into the films to give the 
folks at home a real laugh. 

Just how shall you plan the vacation film when 
you don’t know what there will be to photograph, 
nor who will be there to take part in the films? 
Well, that is a poser; isn’t it? However, our cast 
will include her (or if you are yourself of that 
sex, there will be the one and only great him). 
She may go with you; but if not, you can count 
her in anyway, because you will meet her there. 
Where is there? That depends—upon you. Here is 
a real test of your ability. You are called upon to 
prepare a scenario which shall include a certain 
person whom you have never seen, in a location 
which you may never have visited, and in which 
the action is certainly unknown. 

Shail you say, “Oh, well, every Tuesday from 
ten until twelve, I shal' shoot film”? Certainly not. 
Are you going into the mountains? Then plan 
your scenics with human interest, work out one 
or two atmospheric shots, perhaps with a fast 
lens, supersensitive “pan” film, and a heavy filter. 
Are you going to the seashore? If you do, will 
you do the usual “bathing beach beauty” type of 
stuff, or will you have the courage to rise with 
the sun and make a “moonlight” shot in the early 
morning hours? Will you be content with a col- 
lection of bathing suits—most of them better un- 
recorded—or will you work out a little scenario? 
The choice is yours; but remember, the films live 
for years after the vacation is gone. It is advis- 
able to make them good. 

And now for the financial side of the question. 
Are you going to become excited again, and try to 
make an impression with that pretty little brunette 
by shooting up a whole roll on her—only to throw 
the whole thing in the wastebasket later—or are 
you going to time yourself rigorously to a maximum 
of thirty seconds per scene? Break it at the limit, 
and if you must have more of that subject—few 
are worth it—get a new angle, so that you will at 
least break the monotony. Remember that two 
fifteen-second shots with a ten-second close-up cut 
in between will give you more sound screen satis- 
faction than will a full hundred of a single scene, 
or series of scenes from the same spot taken as 
rapidly as you can rewind the camera. 

Plan your vacation film before you leave home 
and hold yourself to the time limits, and you will 
be glad. you did decide to take the camera with 
you. Of course, you won’t do such foolish things 
as to let the camera lie in a blazing sun; you 
won’t lay it down in the sand, or leave the lens 
uncapped where sand and spray are blowing. If 
you do, you may expect sad results; but, of 
course, you won’t do anything like that. Of course, 
if you forget and do it quite absently—well don’t 
do it! Just before you forget, stop and remember 
not to forget! Give the camera at least as much 
consideration as you would your watch, and you 
will be all right. 
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MADE WITH CINE-KODAK SUPERSENSITIVE PANCHROMATIC FILM 


Big News for Home-Movie Makers 


Tue introduction of Ciné-Kodak Supersensitive 
Panchromatic Safety Film is big news to the world 
of home movie making. This remarkable new film 
puts an entirely new aspect on the subject of 
personal movies. The extreme speed and high 
degree of color sensitivity of supersensitive film 
batter down many of the photographic barriers 
of the past. Motion-pictures can now be made of 
subjects that could not be photographed satis- 
factorily before. 


Pronounced sensitivity at the red end of the 
spectrum makes the emulsion of this film particu- 
larly efficient when exposed to rays of artificial 
light—especially light of incandescent lamps. As 
a result, the range of ciné activities is signally 
extended. 

With supersensitive panchromatic film, it is now 
possible—in fact, easy—for amateurs to photo- 
graph subjects indoor by the light of ordinary 
electric lights. No longer is it necessary to use 
expensive lighting equipment to obtain indoor 
movies. 
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To say the least, the imagination is taxed in 
attempting to conceive of all the numerous new 
channels of interesting movie making that are now 
open. As a striking example, your living room can 
be quickly transformed into a temporary studio 
simply by placing two or more 100-watt bulbs in 
as many reading lamps. With your lens set at 
F/1.9, you are all ready for first-rate home-movie 
portraits; close-ups of the children; or numerous 
interesting subjects that do not require the source 
of illumination to be more than a few feet away. 

Lighting effects that are different—and beauti- 
ful—can easily be obtained by placing additional 
lights at the sides of and behind the subject. One 
lighted bridge lamp set behind the subject pro- 
duces a “back lighting” which gives a pleasing 
depth and roundness to the picture. (See Figure 
1.) It should be understood that the direct rays 
of artificial lights should not be allowed to enter 
the lens. Lighted floor lamps and table lamps can 
be included in the picture, and will not cause fog 
or halation if the bulbs do not show through or 
under the shades. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that brilliant pictures can only be made when 
there are additional lights—out of range of the 
camera—for direct illumination. 

By increasing the number of electric bulbs, the 
camera can be placed farther from the subject, 
thereby increasing the scope of the picture. For 
instance, in Figure 2 the camera was twenty-one 
feet from the group. The diaphragm opening was 
F/1.9, and six 100-watt lamps were supplemented 
by two 60-watt bulbs placed in a reading lamp. 

An exposure table for Ciné-Kodak Supersensi- 
tive Panchromatic Film when it is exposed under 
artificial light conditions is given: 





Exposure TAasie 
For CinE-Kopak SUPERSENSITIVE 
PANCHROMATIC FILM 


These exposures are for the Ciné-Kodak oper- 
ated at normal speed. Halve the illumination at 
half speed. 

Total Wattage 


Distance from Diaphragm 


Lamps to Subject Opening of Lamps 
2 feet F/1.9 200 
2 feet F/2.8 300 
2 feet F/3.5 4.00 
3 feet F/1.9 300 
3 feet F/2.8 450 
3 feet F/3.5 600 
5 feet F/1.9 600 
7 feet F/1.9 800 
9 feet F/1.9 1200 


Best lighting is obtained by arranging the lamps 
on each side of the camera, so that both sides of 
the subject are illuminated. It is advisable to 
place the lights at different distances from the 
subject. For example, the above table gives an 
exposure with the lamps 3 feet from the subject; 
the lamps can be placed 2% and 31% feet from 
the subject. Be sure that the camera is in such 
a position that the lights used for direct illumina- 
tion will not show in the finder. 

One of the largest fields of picture activities 
opened by the new “pan” film is that of indoor 
sports—hbasketball games played in well-lighted 
gymnasiums, indoor track events. (See Figures 3 





MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


and 4.) Other athletic events taking place on well- 
lighted platforms can be easily photographed 
when stop F/1.9 is used. If the illumination is 
exceptionally good, even smaller lens openings can 
be employed. 

The increased range of picture-making provided 
by the new supersensitive panchromatic film ac- 
tually embraces night scenes on brilliantly lighted 
streets, or theater districts in large cities. (Figures 
5 and 6.) For pictures of this kind the camera 
must be fitted with an F/1.9 lens and the largest 
stop (F/1.9) must be used. Best results will be 
obtained after a rain. The glazed surfaces of the 
street and the sidewalks will then reflect the rays 
of the hundreds of lights, giving added illumination 
and unusual effects. If the lights are very brilliant, 
the camera can be used at normal speed. Half- 
speed gives twice the exposure and generally pro- 
duces more brilliant pictures. It should be kept 
in mind, however, that the action of moving 
vehicles and people walking on the sidewalks will 
be twice as fast. That is not so objectionable in 
the case of automobiles or street cars, because they 
then only appear to move more rapidly; but the 
action of people walking will be jerky. 

Animated clectric signs usually make fascinating 
pictures. Action often found in the windows of 
large stores sometimes affords an attractive night 
subject. 

Fireworks, flood-lighted buildings, camp-fire 
scenes, are all now within the scope of night 
movie making. 

The remarkable qualities of Ciné-Kodak Super- 
sensitive Panchromatic Film are valuable for day- 
light photography as well as for pictures at night. 
The increased light-sensitivity of the film is not 
confined altogether to the red end of the spectrum. 
It is nearly twice as fast to blue and ultra-violet 
light as regular panchromatic film, permitting suc- 
cessful pictures to be made under very adverse 
weather conditions. Unique shots can be made dur- 
ing a downpour of rain with supersensitive film, 
and the ciné camera now becomes an efficient in- 
strument during the early hours of the morning 
or in the weak light of the afternoon. 

Ciné-Kodak Supersensitive Panchromatic Safety 
Film makes the “photographic day” twenty-four 
hours long. 


Current Resistor Plugs 


To obviate any possibility of trouble from “blow- 
ing” 250-watt 20-volt lamps when using the Model 
3-G Victor Ciné-Projector with transformer on 50- 
60-cycle alternating current of 115 or 120 volts, 
a special current-resistor plug has been developed 
by Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, to reduce the line current to 110 volts. 

This current-resistor is a very small insulated 
unit which plugs into the projector in place of a 
fuse plug which is used with 100-110-volt current. 
It is supplied in two types: the No. 115 for 115-volt 
alternating current, and the No. 120 for 120-volt 
alternating current. 

On 3-G Victor Ciné-Projectors sold in communi- 
ties serviced with 115-volt current, the No. 115 
A. C. Resistor Plug will be supplied free of 
charge. Likewise, the No. 120 A. C. Resistor will 
be furnished for communities with 120-volt alter- 
nating current. 
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